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SALMON FISHING IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


By EDWARD HICKSON. 


. fishing has, of late years, 
become a very expensive luxury. 

The salmon: rivers are now ap- 
proached by good roads; nearly all of 
them have club houses owned by the 
lessees; and it appears absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to have any sport, that 
the angler should hire a couple of guides 
and a canoe. The canoemen pole or 
paddle to the place nearest the pool and 
from the canoe or the adjoining bank 
the angler casts to where the fish are 
lying. When the salmon is hooked thie 
angler gets into the cance and the men 
follow the fish until it is tired out, when 
it is gaffed. I must say that, except in 
fishing a place which cannot be ap- 
proached otherwise (and there are very 
few such places if the angler is deter- 
mined), this method does not appeal to 
me. I like the old-fashioned manner of 
approaching my fish from the river 
above by wading if necessary. Of course 
there is an element of danger in wading 
a very strong river, but even this has its 
charm. 

We had driven out to the falls one 
Sunday afternoon to see some American 
friends who were camped there, and to 
take them their mail. For several days 
a heavy rain had fallen and the river was 
very high, so high that our friends had 
done no fishing. ‘The rain had, how- 
ever, stopped on Saturday and it was 
hoped that by Monday morning the river 


would have begun to fall and the fish 
commence to ascend. We knew there 
were lots of salmon in the tideway and 
along the coast, as the nets had taken 
good hauls the week before. When I 
put the horse in the stable that Sunday 
evening after coming home I had no in- 
tention of going fishing in the morning; 
but every angler knows how suddenly 
such an idea will strike one, and I woke 
up about five o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing and before I knew what I was do- 
ing was out of bed and looking out of 
the window to see what the day had to 
offer. It was certainly a beautiful morn- 
ing. My tackle was ready, and, slipping 
quietly down-stairs, I went to the stable 
and gave the mare a feed; afterwards 
filling the back of the buggy with hay to 
keep her quiet when I left her tied at 
the river. 

Every one who has fished the Nepisi- 
guit knows where the Chain of Rocks 
is on the lower division. I had tied the 
mare at the lower part of the road lead- 
ing down to the old quarry, and, after 
putting my rod together and wetting my 
casting line by a few casts below the 
Chain, I climbed over the rocks and 
took a look at the big pool. It certainly 
looked “ rocky.” The fact is, we géfe, 
erally had to fish this pool from a cane, . 
and from the other side of the river, 
when it was as high as now, and I was 
sorry that I had not driven out by the 
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other road and roused up some of the 
guides who had canoes over there, for 
there were none on this side. The Chain 
is a big pool shaped like a horseshoe, 
and where the open part of the horseshoe 
is the water drops over a deep pitch 
about 20 ft. high. At the top of the pool 
a range of big boulders, which usually 
showed above water, were covered by the 
foaming current, only here and there a 
jagged head showing. It was impos- 
sible to reach the place where the fish 
lay or anywhere near it unless I could 
get well around to the bend of the horse- 
shoe; so I pulled my wading boots well 
up and went in, scrambling over the 
sharp boulders and once or twice go- 
ing down to my waist. At last I got 
footing on a flat stone pretty well out and 
began to cast. A heavy mist had just 
risen from the river, and large pieces of 
white foam whirled down and disap- 
peared over the fall. In mid-current the 


waves were as high as a foot or so, 
breaking in white caps as if a heavy 
wind were behind them, and when my 
fly struck the rapid water the line was 
carried down so quickly that it did not 


have time to sink. I had seldom seen 
the river so strong and it was just all 
I could do to keep my footing on the 
precarious ledge of rock, and no one 
knew better than I what would happen 
to me if I went off right there. Twice 
I very nearly went off, and, to tell the 
truth, I was getting frightened, but I 
was strong and active and managed to 
get more line out at every cast, until at 
last I reached the very edge of the swift 
current and my fly swept down, follow- 
ing the foaming ripple. Just as I was 
straightening out to make a cast I saw 
a big swirl where I thought my fly was 
and struck lightly, but the fish missed 
and again I almost overbalanced. That 
was a rise, however, but I could not 
reach the place again in a minute and 
had to rest the fish, anyhow; so I reeled 
in a little and again approached the spot 
where he had come up by letting out 
line. Whether the fish had moved up a 
bit or whether it was another one, I 
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could not tell; but, just as my fly swung 
away and the rod was exactly in the 
right position, I saw a broad tail strike 
the water and at the same moment felt 
that the fish had hooked himself, and— 
I had him. Golly! but it was ticklish 
work bracing one’s self on that rock, but 
I knew too much to move from where 
I was until I discovered what my fish 
was going to do, and it did not take very 
long to find that out; for the moment 
he felt the hook he simply ran away 
with the line across that current. I did 
not have the slightest control over him 
and before one could count ten he was 
away over on the other side of the big 
pool, and, standing low as I was, the 
line was considerably under water, which 
made the pull harder on me. That very 
thing, however, proved a help; for the 
salmon, after getting across to the other 
side of the big run, started up-stream 
like a racehorse, and of course he had 
to pull against the strain of the line in 
the water as well as against the rod. 
Twice he went out of water with over 75 
yds. of line out and when he came down 
the last time I felt him coming down- 
stream a little. Putting all my strength 
on the rod, I endeavored to pull him 
back to my side of the river, but I 
thought I was done when suddenly he 
shot down for the mouth of the horse- 
shoe and for a moment I was certain he 
would go over, which of course meant 
Good-bye to the fish and my tackle. It 
is seldom, however, that a freshly hooked 
salmon will go down over a fall, and 
he jumped again within 1o ft. of the 
edge and swung up-stream again on the 
same side he had gone before. Almost 
identically as before, he ran up-stream 
and went into the air again, forcing me 
to lose all the advantage I had gained. 
It was no use to move from where I 
was until I could get the fish across to 
my side of the river, and I worked and 
reeled steadily for half an hour, now 
getting in a foot or two of line and again 
losing it. Away off on the eastern side 
of the river there was another reef of 
rocks just showing their heads and I 
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was in constant fear that the fish might 
get in amongst them. By this time I 
knew the salmon was well hooked; in 
fact, ten times out of twelve when a 
saimon hooks himself, as this one did, 
he takes the fly so well into his mouth 
that it gets a firm hold; and anyway an 
experienced angler gets to know by the 
feel of a fish when he has him firmly 
hooked, so that on that score I felt pretty 
safe. Another thing, I was not afraid of 
my tackle. I had a good lancewood rod, 
a new silk line—a splendid casting line, 
by the way—and if I could only keep my 
feet I was pretty sure of mastering my 
fish in time. After half an hour’s hard 
work | felt that I might make a strong 
effort to pull the fish across the current ; 
so waiting until he was well up to the 
head of the pool on the other side, | 
swung my rod up straight over my 
head and laid back on the butt with all 
my might, gradually forcing the fish 
into the rapid, foam-covered waves, and 
as the current caught him I lowered the 
rod with the tip down-stream, still keep- 
ing it well bent, and swung him across. 
It was only when he had been forced 
within a few feet of the fall that I saw 
he was more toward my side than the 
other and I again lifted the rod, and, 
bending it over my left shoulder with all 
my strength, kept his head coming inch 
by inch, until the steady strain told on 
him so sorely that he went away toward 
the loop on my side in a mighty run— 
going again into the air well in towards 
the beach, where there was a deep hole 
made by the backwater. Ah! if I only 
had a companion or some one to gaff 
him now, I might bring him well in; but 
I was alone and all I could do was to 
hold him until I could get off the reef 
and reach the beach. I tell you, I did 
not like to leave that rock a little bit. 
It was necessary that I should keep my 
eye on the fish, and how I was going to 
see to walk that narrow ledge of sharp 
boulders I could not guess. Just as I 
determined to step off, the fish made 
another run and got into the current 
again, necessitating my fetching him 
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back, and evidently he did not want to 
come; so I had to be content to hold him 
on the edge of the waves in about the 
same place where I had hooked him. 

Carefully stepping off the big rock, 
with the rod held left hand down and 
ahead of me, I commenced to struggle 
across the ledges under water, some of 
the tops of which were like an axe. I 
got along fairly well until I was about 
half-way in, and then, as I was peering 
down for a foothold, I felt the rod al- 
most torn out of my hands, and, just as 
I recognized the fact that the fish had 
started in another mighty run, my left 
foot doubled under me, slipping on the 
sharp edge. of a knife-like rock that I 
had stumbled on, and I fell full length 
sideways on the ridge. Luckily my bal- 
ance was up-stream and the greater part 
went that way, so that I sat submerged 
to my neck, -braced against the ledge, 
while the rod lay anywhere in the water. 
My cap was gone, my boots full of water 
and I felt that my legs were skinned 
from the hips down, but, holding on to 
the butt with one hand, I felt around 
with my feet until I struck something 
solid and tried to scramble to my feet. 
To teil you the truth, I was not think- 
ing very much of the fish just then; I 
was afraid of going in head-first on the 
lower side of the reef and being unable 
to swim against the current. In some 
way, however, I got up on a boulder 
and was almost surprised to find when 
I had lifted the rod, all dripping with 
spray, that there was a strain yet and 
presently found that the fish was yet on 
the hook. Somehow I managed to get 
over the remainder of the rocks and 
presently I had the satisfaction of step- 
ping in among the big broken stones 
of the shore. There had been an old 
quarry here once and the beach of the 
river just there was strewn with chunks 
of granite and against one of these my 
gaff was leaning, so I captured it as I 
ran up and again began the fight. 

I thought I had my fish pretty well 
tired out by this time; for if he was as 
tired as I was he should be nearly ready 
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to come when I pulled him. Evidently 
there was a bit of fight left in the old 
chap vet, however; for as I bent the butt 
to him again he kicked, and, taking the 
bit in his teeth like a runaway horse, 
made straight for his old quarters on the 
other side of the river. This would not 
do at all, however; for, although I had 
fully 150 yds. of line, there was not 
enough to reach away over there, and if 
he got.across I knew the current would 
prevent me from pulling him back. I 
therefore laid right back on that rod, al- 
mest sitting down, and put every 
ounce of weight I could on him. Just 
as he reached the swift water—instead 
of shoving his nose into it as I thought 
he would, to make the other side—the 
fish turned, and, with the strength of the 
ful! current behind him and the line cut- 
ting the water until the spray flew, 
flashed down-stream. I felt certain he 
was going to jump, and as I instinctively 
felt that if he went up with that strain 
on him he would snap the casting line 
with his tail, as they try to do every 


time they go into the air, I quickly 


dropped my tip and gave him line. Now, 
a hooked salmon will do some strange 
things but one who has handled them as 
much as I have gets to think he knows 
every dodge they are up to, and, as | 
said a while ago, I had never seen a fish 
deliberately go over a falls as high as 
this one. But whether it was the loosen- 
ing of the strain or whether he intended 
it when he began his rush, I do not 
know; however it was, that salmon 
never stopped an instant, and when at 
last I realized that he was going down 
and sprang back the rod as quickly as I 
could, it was too late. I saw a gleam of 
silver in the sunlight, which was just 
showing over the eastern bank, and my 
reei went wild, with me running at the 
risk of my neck over the big granite 
blocks and broken stones down-river. 
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Of course I thought he was gone. Below 
the falls the spray was flying up and the 
water was churned into a mighty whirl- 
pool, while I knew the bottom was made 
up of jagged hunks of broken granite 
sharp enough to cut a cable. Into this 
maelstrom the fish had tumbled, and 
when after what seemed an age I 
reached a high rock from which I could 
look down and had reeled in as much line 
as possible, I found that I was fast to 
something away out among the jutting 
rocks. I was feeling pretty blue, after 
the fight I had gone through, to lose 
my fish, and was about to lower the rod 
and rest a while before trying to get back 
as much of my tackle as possible, when 
some one spoke to me, and, turning. 
round, I noticed for the first time a young 
chap, the son of one of the farmers who 
lived quite near. “ You been gettin’ a 
ducking, I think—eh?” he said tenta- 


tively, and grinned when he glanced 


over my tattered and wet clothing. 
“Yes,” I replied, “and I’ve had fisher- 
man’s luck, for I’ve lost my fish.” But 
[ had not, all the same; for just then, as 
[I moved the rod from side to side, I 
thought I actually felt something give 
away out there at the end of the line, 
and sure enough that fish was on the 
hook . yet. : 

After a great deal of careful handling, 
although the salmon was quiet enough 
by this time, I managed to get him out 
from amongst the boulders and into the 
running water below the falls, from 
whence I worked him to a little run lead- 
ing towards the beach, and my young 
friend gaffed and brought out a beauti- 
ful fresh-run twenty-pounder. I took 
the hooks out of that salmon’s mouth 
myself, and both of them (for I was 
fishing with a double-hooked Silver Doc- 
tor) were firm in the root of the tongue, 
which was of course the reason they had 
held so well. 
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THE INTRACTABLE PRISONER. 


By Dk FRANKLIN HAWLEY. 


ORSES—the best pair 
in Anardarko — had 
been stolen in the 
night, and Captain 
Farwell was absent at 
the time and did not 
return until late the 
following day. Frank 
B. Farwell was the 
United States Mar- 
shal for the district 
and chief of the In- 
dian Mounted Police. 
His reputation as a 
successful ‘captor of 
criminals was estab- 
lished, so that the des- 
perado element which 
infested the territory 
usually gave his dis- 
trict a wide berth. 
This theft “ right under his nose” was 
‘either a defiance by experts, or tender- 
feet had rushed in where devils feared 
to tread. Captain Frank took up the 
case with more than usual interest, his 
professional pride aroused, and feeling 
that his reputation was at stake. Choos- 
ing two of the Indian Police as his as- 
sistants, he ordered them to saddle three 
horses and report for duty at once; then 
he sat down to think. 

It was his habit in such cases to put 
himself mentally in place of the crimi- 
nals, judge what he would do under 
the circumstances, and act on the sup- 
position that they had done the same. 
In this instance, he said to himself, “ If 
I had stolen a pair of horses, how would 
I leave town without being seen, and 
without leaving a trail? No use to ride 
up the stage road toward Oklahoma; I 
would be certain to meet Indians. I 
would drop into the Washita river at 

















the ford right here at the village, and 
then ride carefully a few miles along 
its shallow bed; then, in the morning, 
I would have my pal travel with the 
horses about a mile ahead, while I fol- 
lowed afoot and covered the trail; then 
I would mount and ride hard. Where 
would I go? Not to Oklahoma—they 
would catch me there before I could 
seli the horses. Not to the northwest, 
for there would be no market in the 
Panhandle or the ‘Strip.’ Down into 
the Wichita mountains, lie low for a 
week or two, and then into Greer Coun- 
ty, Texas! The mountains are south- 
west from here, and the river flows about 
east. If I ride up stream, that will be 
almost directly in my way; but if they 
guess that I took to the water and struck 


for the mountains, they will follow up- 


stream. The river takes a bend to the 
south not far east of here; I will ride 
east, then off for the mountains.” 
“That is what they have done, if they 
are a pretty smooth article,’ concluded 
Frank, “but if they are gréen hands, 
they rode up-stream, and then south- 
west.” Following this reasoning, it was 
evident that, if they had ridden down- 
stream, their trail ought to be found 
some miles south of town, and leading 
southwest. If, on the other hand, they 
had gone up-stream, their trail should 
be found to the southwest. The Indians 
having arrived, he ordered one of them 
to ride a few miles toward Oklahoma 
and examine the road for tracks. The 
stolen animals were large black carriage 
horses, well shod, while all the saddle 
ponies about the post had smaller feet 
and were unshod, so that an Indian eve 
was certain to detect the trail, even in 
a traveled road. The other Indian and 
Frank rode a couple of miles out of 
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town, and then entirely around it at 
about that distance, to make sure that 
the trail did not lead in any direction 
across country. By evening all three 
had returned, and no trail had been 
found. 

The next morning three horses stood 
saddled before the hotel door while it 
was still too dark to see the road, and, 
before the first streak of the dawn had 
appeared, Frank and his two Indians 
mounted and rode due south. It was a 
beautiful morning in midsummer, and, 
as the darkness changed to light, the 
clear call of Bob White came mellow 
from the thickets and the ravishing songs 
of thousands of wild mocking birds 
choired the sweet anthem of the dawn. 
The men rode abreast and a few rods 
apart, so as to bring three pairs of eyes 
to bear on different ground, secure in 
the belief that the trail would not escape 
all three. The country was a rolling 
prairie cut with occasional little creeks, 
along which grew .a scanty line of tim- 
ber. As they proceeded south, small 
groves began to appear, here and there. 


The men rode in silence, at the regular 
little steady trot which is the habitual 
gait of the plainsman whether he be In- 
dian or white. 

Their minds were set in pointed con- 
centration, their bronzed faces express- 
ing relentless purpose, calm business-like 


confidence, and repose. They worked 
together with the precision of machinery, 
acting promptly but without haste, un- 
derstanding each other’s every move 
without a spoken word, intent, alert, ca- 
pable. They were absorbed in the pas- 
sion of the hunter. The sportsman, out 
with a shotgun, feels a thrill at the sud- 
den whir of brown wings; the hunter of 
deer knows the delicious start it gave 
his pulse when he saw the white flag 
wave; the hunter of the tiger will not 
forget the sudden heat that surged all 
over his body, as his spirit rose with a 
fierce joy to meet the charge of the 
wounded beast: but all these are as noth- 
ing to the intense interest and poignant 
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excitement of hunting that most subtle 
and dangerous of beasts, a man. 

When their steady trot had carried 
them two hours’ ride to the south, and 
nothing had been discovered, Frank 
turned his horse abruptly toward the 
west. The men to his right and left 
turned: like soldiers on parade and the 
relentless jog, jog, jog continued, up and 
down hill, across creeks and gullies, 
through deep ravines, over stretches of 
prairie and occasionally into the grateful 
shade of timber. The Indians were bare- 
headed, their long black hair falling to 
their shoulders in strange contrast with 
the blue uniform worn by them, while 
their leader wore a broad white Stetson 
hat and the clothes of a business man, 
with a silver star pinned to his vest. 

After riding neariy two hours due 
west, the Indian to Frank’s right sud- 
denly turned toward him; in a moment, 
Frank also turned his horse to the left, 
the other Indian joined them, and all 
three were riding, without comment, and 
without change of gait, on the trail of 
the black horses. It led over a hill and 
down to a creek, where the remains of 
a camp fire showed that the men had 
dined the day before. The fugitives 
were twenty-four hours ahead. By com- 
mon consent the men dismounted and 
made their practiced preparations for 
breakfast. One of the Indians cared for 
the horses, another built a fire and fried 
bacon, while Frank prepared coffee, and 
in a few minutes they were eating. They 
were then twenty miles southwest of 
Anadarko, the trail found, and the time 
8 a. m. Forty miles to the south of 
this point lived a “ squaw man,” in whose 
pasture Farwell knew there were plenty 
of good ponies. Leaving the trail, he 
rode straight for this ranch, where he 
arrived at 4 p. m. and changed for fresh 
horses. The pursuing party was now 
about fifty miles south and ten miles 
west of Anadarko. Allowing the thieves 
forty miles for their first day and the 
same for the second, they ought now to 
be about eighty miles from the starting 
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point, or twenty miles from the officer’s 
party. 

The country grew rougher and more 
broken as they rode westward again on 
their fresh horses, once more looking 
for the trail. ‘To an inexperienced man 
it would have appeared an impossible 
task to find two men among that end- 
less succession of hills, but these men 
rode forward with an air of certainty 
and finality, as though the way were 
marked and the destination known. Be- 
fore dark the trail was again discovered 
and it was fresh—so very fresh that 
Frank dismounted and followed it on 
foot, leaving the Indians to come on 
slowly with the horses. He had not ad- 
vanced a mile before he was surprised 
to catch the twinkle of a camp fire on a 
hill side. Farwell turned back and met 
the Indians, and they camped and ate 
a hearty supper, after which the In- 
dians lay down and were asleep in a 
moment. 

All the signs along the trail had led 
Frank to believe that he had to do with 
inexperienced men, and the crowning 
carelessness of their having an uncon- 


cealed fire convinced him that they were 


little better than beginners. After sup- 
per he went on foot to reconnoiter their 
camp. He found that they had staked 
the horses in a ravine, where there was 
good grass, and had camped farther up 
the hillside, for no other reason than 
that a fallen tree there furnished con- 
venient firewood! “Too lazy,” thought 
Frank, “to carry a few armfuls of wood 
down into the ravine. No wonder that 
they steal for a living.” Their saddles 
and blankets lay near, and they sat where 
the light shone full in their faces. One 
of them was a red-faced, bull-necked, 
short, square-shouldered boy of about 
twenty; the other, a taller man, of per- 
haps thirty years. They were laughing 
and talking, not dreaming that the mar- 
shal stood within forty feet of them and 
could hear their every word. The boy 
finally arose and knocked the ashes 
from his pipe. “I'll go and take a look 
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at the hosses,” said he, “and then we'll 
turn in.” His voice and manner were 
decisive, and Frank instantly concluded 
that he was the leader, in spite of his 
extreme youth. Coming from the light 
of the fire into the outer darkness, he 
could not see well, or he must have dis- 
covered the officer, who lay almost on 
his path. Relying on that blindness, 
Frank lay still, but had shifted his posi- 
tion before the fellow returned. He 
came back in a few minutes, and they 
lay down in their clothes with their sad- 
dies for pillows, each man removing his 
gun belt and hanging it over the pom- 
mel of his saddle, ready to his hand. 
Frank carefully withdrew and re- 
turned to his own camp, where both the 
Indians awoke and raised their heads as 
he silgntly drew near. They asked no 
questions and he made no report. Not 
a man of them had spoken a word since 
they left Anadarko. The Indians un- 
derstood perfectly that he delayed the 
arrest until morning, to save guarding 
the prisoners over night. By starlight 
the next morning they stole on foot to- 
ward the other camp, Frank in the lead 
and the Indians following in his foot- 
steps, 3 dark, silent and ghostly figures. 
They approached from the side opposite 
to the horses, so that they would not 
snort nor whinny, and closed in on three 
sides within a few rods of the sleeping 
men, where they waited patiently for 
daylight. By imperceptible degrees the 
darkness dispersed and objects grew vis- 
ible, while a rosy blush shot the eastern 
sky. Frank raised his hand to the In- 
dians, as soon as he could see them, in 
token that they were to remain where 
they were; then drawing his six-shooter, 
he stepped warily forward. He would 
not have attempted to stalk a sleeping 
man, had he not been sure that these 
were mere “farmers.” He felt that it 


? was almost a pity to take them, and 


wished that he might recover the horses 
from them and return; but that was not 
his duty. Foot by foot he stole into , 
their camp, until he stood over them. 
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He carefully removed their gun belts 
and carried them away, with an amused 
smile. He then waved his hand, and 
the two Indians crept forward, hand- 
cuffs in hand, and approached the sleep- 
ing men, one on each side. One of them 
seized the hands of the taller man, and 
snapped the steel on his wrists before he 
was awake; but at that instant the boy 
awoke and leaped to nis feet with a 
wild yell, to find himself looking into 
the muzzle of a six-shooter, while a 
quiet voice said, “Throw up 
hands!” 

He looked from one to the other with 
unbounded astonishment, which quickly 
changed to comprehension and then to 
defiance. Tearing open his shirt, he 
bared his brawny breast, and_ said, 
“ Shoot, damn you! a man can’t die but 
once!” “ Throw up your hands! ” again 
commanded Farwell. “I don’t have 
to!” shouted the fellow, and Frank could 
hear his teeth grate together as his face 
grew purple with fury. The officer 


your 


would not shoot an unarmed man in cold . 


blood; so he nodded to the Indians to 
handcuff the prisoner. The instant they 
stepped forward, he threw himself upon 
them with the lithe ferocity of a panther. 
‘Throwing his arms about one of them, 
he bore him to the ground, striving to 
snatch a gun from his belt ; but the other 
Indian had leaped upon his back, and, 
passing his arm forward, drew it under 
the fellow’s chin and choked him with a 
terrific pressure. They rolled together 
down the slope—the Indians fighting 
silent and grim as bull dogs, the white 
man gasping and grunting out oaths and 
curses. He was nearly a match for both 
of them; but their superior wind finally 
prevailed, and his wrists were drawn to- 
gether and manacled. The Indians arose 
with no trace of excitement, except that 
their eyes glowed like coals, and one of 
them actually spoke a sentence of four 
words. “ Young Buffalo heap strong! ” 
said he. “Young Buffalo” remained 
quiet until he had recovered his breath, 
then suddenly turned on his companion 
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with a new access of fury. “ Why in hell 
didn’t you make no fight?” he shouted, 
and he raved and cursed until he was 
hoarse. The prisoners were seated on 
the ground, back to back, and a stout 
thong of rawhide was passed around the 
bodies of both, drawn tight, and tied with 
Indian skill. All the horses were brought 
up and breakfast prepared; after which 
the handcuffs were loosed and the pris- 
oners were allowed to arrange their 
clothing, pull on their boots, and eat. 
The older man ate tranquilly enough, but 
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Young Buffalo refused. After breakfast, 
the horses were saddled and the prison- 


ers were ordered to mount. The order 
of march was this: The Indians were to 
ride ahead; tied to the tails of their po- 
nies were the blacks, with the prisoners 
mounted on them; bringing up the rear, 
Farwell rode alone, guarding them. The 
older prisoner gave the name of Bill 
Wicks. He mounted readily enough, but 
the other sat stolidly on the ground. At 
this one of the Indians threw a rawhide 
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lasso around him, pinning his arms to 
his sides; gave it a couple of jerks to 
tighten it; took a turn around the horn 
of the saddle, and the party started. 
Young Buffalo was dragged some dis- 
tance before he struggled to his feet, and 
soon the horses began to trot and he ran 
panting behind, stumbling and falling, 
regaining his feet, and falling again. The 
Indians did not once turn their heads to 
see how he fared; not a word was said. 
After some time they rode into a creek 
and stopped to water the horses. The 
man threw himself at full length into 
the water, drank his fill, and crawled into 
the saddle. 

They arrived at Anadarko nt put the 
prisoners in the guard house the follow- 
ing evening. The next day they were 
placed in the stage, and Farwell started 
to take them to the United States jail at 
El Reno, Oklahoma. There were no 
other passengers. About the middle of 
the forenoon the driver got out to water 
his horses with a pail, and Frank stepped 
from the stage to stretch his legs a mo- 
ment. Young Buffalo instantly leaped 


from the other side of the stage and ran 


like a deer for the woods. Before Frank 
could run around the wagon the fellow 
had gotten several rods away, and Frank 
fired two or three shots without effect. 
He did not try to hit the man, knowing 
that his recapture, handcuffed as he was, 
was practically certain. The stage re- 
turned at once to Anadarko, and Frank 
sent the two Indians out after him once 
more. It is just possible that Frank 
winked at them as they started; at any 
rate, they came in about night with 
Young Buffalo badly done up and drag- 
ging at the end of a rope as before. 
The next day the thieves were landed 
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in the United States jail, and the other 
prisoners looked at Frank with inquiring 
faces. He nodded assent, and they im- 
mediately arrested the new comers for 
breaking into jail! “Court” was con- 
vened without delay, the judge took his 
seat on top of a barrel, and Bill’s case 
was called. He pleaded guilty and was 
fined one dollar and costs. Costs meant 
all the other change he had, and such 
small amounts were used to buy a gen- 
eral treat of tobacco for the prisoners. 
“Dan Donahoe, stand up,’ commanded 
“his honor.” Young Buffalo remained 
scornfully seated until a couple of “ bail- 
iffs” assisted him to rise. He was for- 
mally charged with having, “ with malice 
aforethought, broken into the U. S. jail, 
and into the company of his betters!” 
“What is your plea?” politely inquired 
“his honor.” No reply. “Do you re- 
fuse to plead?” No reply. “Then I 
find you guilty as charged,” said the 
judge; “the usual fine.” 

One of the bailiffs approached to col- 
lect the fine and was promptly knocked 
down, whereupon the whole crowd fell 
upon the intractable one and overpow- 
ered him, and the barrel which had 
served as the judge’s platform was rolled 
into position. Some held his head and 
arms, and some his legs, while a stout 
fellow stepped forward armed with a 
barrel stave, and, when Young Buffalo 
had been rolled upon the barrel face 
downward, so that the seat of his pants 
became uppermost, he was treated to the 
worst licking a man ever got, but to the 
end he never made a sound. When it 
was over, he said, “ I’ve just a dollar and 
a half, and you sons of dogs can’t git it!” 
He and Wicks were sentenced to 10 
years in the penitentiary. 





























HEADQUARTERS OF A SPORTSMEN'’'S CLUB ON JAMES RIVER. 





IN THE OZARK HILLS. 


By S. D 


FEW months ago 
I had something 
to say concerning 
a hurried trip to 
my own chosen 
wonderland on 
the upper waters 
of the White 
River, in Arkan- 
sas, and also hint- 
ed at the possi- 
bility of a not dis- 
tant renewal of 
acquaintance with 
this delightful region, a promise to my- 
self which chance has permitted my 
making good. I cannot hope to make 
plain what a relief it is, after years of 
alternate residence in the dead flats of 
Eastern Arkansas and the crowded, 
dusty, suffocating suburbs of some big 
city, to once again get where portions 
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of Mother Earth are set up on edge; 
where air and water are as pure as Na- 
ture intended; where the. birds sing, 
squirrels play in the branches and fishes 
splash in the ripples; where the harshest 
sounds are but the welcome prelude to 
a springtime shower—the crash of 
Heaven’s artillery or the flutter of the 
Storm King’s pinions. Enthusiasm 
comes easy to me when dealing with the 
subject. Most of us are afflicted with 
cranial softness in streaks, and it is diffi- 
cult to refrain from dwelling upon our 
individual fads in a mildly tiresome if 
not absolutely offensive manner. Maybe 
if I had to live the rest of my days in 
the hills I would in time outgrow this 
present fancy for them. It is hardly 
likely, however, for there are not so 
many years more coming to me; more- 
over, long and hopeless pondering has 
deeply impressed me with the value of 
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an absolute change of scene and voca- 
tion. A longing for plenty of elbow 
room, for fresh air, and for an unob- 
structed view of the sun by day and the 
stars by night, does not necessarily argue 
a variance with modern lines of thought 
and the ethics of civilization. Electric 
lights, asphalt pavements and steam- 
heated flats are all well enough for those 
who fancy them; they possess their good 
points and are to be commended. But, 
thank the Lord! there are feet which 
find easier walking on pebble-strewn 
turf, eyes that take with more kindliness 
to the soft radiance shed by Heaven’s 
own lamps, and hands and hearts that 
warm more readily at a crackling hearth- 
blaze of oak and hickory. Sneer if you 
will of non-progression from the mental 
status of the primitive man; spring anew 
the aged chestnut about reverting to the 
era of cave dwellers—there will be 
plenty willing to laugh with you, even 
though 1 refuse. It is a safe bet that 
there was more of true contentment in 
the Stone Age than now—a stronger 
home-love for the ancestral cavern than 


obtains today among those who enjoy 
the artificial convenience and luxuries of 
modern mansions. 

Remarked an old “ hill-billy ” in medi- 


tative mood: “The trouble with them 
flat States is that they ain’t durable. I 
tried Indianny an’ I tried Kansas afore 
comin’ here, but they was too easy 
worked-over by folks that didn’t like the 
nat’ral thing. Axes an’ plows don’t 
make much show agin the solid rock. 
Thar’s jest so much of this kentry that 
a feller kin farm, an’ jest so much that 
he can’t. That means, we'll allus have 
free range for our stock, plenty of room 
for huntin’ an’ fishin’, an’ a chance to 
set down an’ smoke ’thout bein’ run over 
by ortermobeels or arrested for gittin’ 
on the grass.” It would be hard in- 
deed to sum up the attractions of the 
White River country in fewer and more 
forcible words. The fertility of its till- 
able lands is a standing invitation to 
homeseekers, but there are localities cer- 
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tain to retain their original wildness be- 
cause agriculturists have no business in 
them. The least available lands are im- 
mediately along the streams. White 
River itself runs for hundreds of miles 
between overhanging cliffs or abrupt 
bluffs, which are calculated to convey to 
strangers the erroneous impression that 
explorations on either hand would dis- 
cover only rocks and more rocks. Per- 
sonally 1 am glad that such is the case. 
It is too lovely a stream to have its 
shores marred by fences and barns and 
pigstys. I am happy in the certainty 
that it is to be spared the common doom 
of other once beautiful American rivers 
—for instance, the Wabash, the Cumber- 
land and the far-distant Willamette. In 
years to come the Ozark region of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas will be populous and 
prosperous, but the playground of this 
coming people has been effectually safe- 
guarded by beneficent Nature. 

It is fortunate that the general settle- 
ment of this country was delayed until 
popular sentiment awoke to the need of 
protection for game and fish. Though 
the backwoods hunter, has but a scant 
respect for close seasons, he has so far 
killed only to supply the family larder. 
Had the Iron Mountain railroad built 
its White River branch ten or fifteen 
years earlier, placing this country in 
close touch with markets in the North 
and East, what a slaughtering of game 
would have followed! Now, however, 
transportation companies dare not handle 
game shipments, if they would. The 
traffic is legally forbidden in both States, 
except that rabbits and squirrels may 
still be sold within their respective bor- 
ders. The dynamiter of fish has had his 
day as well. While summering on the 
North Fork of the White, some twelve 
years ago, I found that this was the fa- 
vorite local way of getting fish; but the 
practice has since been largely discour- 
aged. I may state here, though not in 
its defense, that the use of dynamite 
wrought disaster principally to the hog- 
suckers, redhorse, and ‘other fish not 
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classed among the game species. The 
work was chiefly done on the shallows, 
where the movement of schools could be 
observed, and there was generally more 
or less, driving attempted, which sent the 
bass and jack-fish helter-skelter to deeper 
water. 

Quite a number of sportsmen’s organ- 
ations have recently located their club- 
houses along White River and its upper 
tributaries, and the advent of the wing- 
shot and the fly-fisherman, the trained 
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would if we’d netted a wagon-load.” 
The netting of quail, alluded to, is an- 
other reprehensible practice once com- 
mon but now practically abandoned. In 
an educational way these gun clubs are 
unconsciously doing good work. The 
mountaineers are but sportsmen in the 
rough, handicapped in their evolution by 
a natural adherence to time-honored cus- 
tom. Once let them get the hang of 
wing-shooting and bait-casting, and the 
cause of game and fish protection will be 
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bird-dog and the lapstreak cedar canoe, 
has proven a revelation to the original 


denizens of these hills. They have come 
to understand that to game and fish a 
value attaches other than that which 
may be expressed in pounds and dollars. 
“Them fellers set more store by the 
ketchin’ than the eatin’,” a wondering 
native told me, in speaking of the mem- 
bers of the Aurora Gun Club. “ They 
take on a sight over one little jack or a 
bunch of pa’tridges—more’n wez-all 


safe in their hands. I have found them, 
generally speaking, a most hospitable 
and whole-souled people, their peculiari- 
ties easy to understand, and their good 
will quite as easy to gain and hold. 
There is still a fair sprinkling of deer 
in the White River hills, and the rugged- 
ness of this region gives assurance that 
they will not soon be exterminated. 
Wolves and wildcats harbor among the 
brushy ravines and bluffs. They are 
rarely seen, but a pack of trained dogs 
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would have no difficulty in routing them 
out. \Vild turkeys are reasonably plen- 
tiful, and it is needless to speak of the 
abundance of small game. 
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As fishing 
waters, the chief objection to the streams 
lies in clearness. It is 
always easiest to catch fish when you 
can't see them, or rather, when they can’t 
At any rate, such has been my 
own experience. Nothing can be more 
tantalizing than to see big bass and jacks 


their extreme 


see you. 
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these rivers and creeks, because of the 
nature of their shores, and for months 
in summer you can see to the bottom in 
the deepest pools. 

But if one can’t catch fish, he can al- 
ways grub around in any bit of river 
mud for pearl mussels, or he can get out 
with his little hammer and acquire min- 
eralogical specimens—zinc, lead, iron, or 
pretty nearly anything he is looking for. 
Or, if he has a leaning toward botany, 
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backing gently away from the baits of- 
fered them, apparently not at all fright- 
ened but at the same time thoroughly 
aware that the tempting tidbits “have a 
string to them.” I probably know less 
than some of your readers about angling 
in clear water. There may be ways of 
making fish bite when they won't, and 
if so | would like to hear about them. 
It takes quite a heavy rain to muddy 


bugology, or any other branch of na- 
ture study, this is the country for him, 
all right. And especially if, like the 


writer, he is only a wearied refugee from 
a land of much work and many worries. 
He can build his campfire in any one of 


ten thousand little nooks 
light his pipe, and enjoy 
contentment of rest. 


and corners, 
the supreme 





THE CRUISE OF A YANKEE PRIVATEER. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


Counting the hours by bells and lights, 


We rose and 


sank. 


The waves on royal banquet heights 


Tossed off and 


drank 


Their jewels, made of sun and moon— 
White pearls at midnight, gold at noon, 


HE snow-white turrets and 
walls of Cadiz flashed in 
the summer light and the 
perfume of jasmine and 
orange came mixed with 
the more delicate breath of 
the roses that bordered the 
numerous promenades. The schooner 
that had just saluted the northernmost 
fort flew the Stars and Stripes and ex- 
hibited in her nimble movements and 
graceful outlines the points that made 
the Baltimore vessels famous for speed 
and beauty. Her crew of 120 men was 


ready for any emergency, for the ship 
which lay in the middle of the upper bay 
was known to be the Alert, 32 guns, of 


His Majesty’s service. When the Inez 
rounded the point, Lawrence Ford, the 
master and owner of the privateer, felt 
a sense of keen disappointment; the 
schooner had more than once _ been 
chased by the Alert between Fayal and 
the North Sea, and her presence was not 
assuring in a time when international 
law was often rudely disregarded. The 
Inez had already taken four ships of con- 
siderable value from the British, and ex- 
cuse for sinking her would have been 
gladly welcomed by Sir Henry Lefroy, 
who had the honor of commanding one 
of the best ships that flew the Cross of 
St. George. 

Six months before, the Cavallos had 
given a grand ball at Havana, at which 
Sir Henry had been the guest of honor; 
his open admiration of the daughter of 
this noble family was the feature of the 
evening; but upon the arrival of Law- 
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rence Ford and his brother officers of 
the U. S. sloop-of-war Deane, public at- 
tention was soon fixed upon the favor 
that the young American obtained from 
the moment of his presentation to the 
lady for whose notice all the gallants of 
the city were ready to fight. 

Inez Maria de Cavallo was 18 upon 
the occasion in question and Ford was 
24; as they appeared for the first time 
together in a minuet, a murmur of ad- 
miration went round the room, and un- 
consciously every one stood still and 
watched the two. In that wonderful 
transfiguration that comes with a case of 
love at first sight, they were a little more 
than earthly beings and partook of the 
graces and the beauty of the supernatu- 
ral. The face of Sir Henry was black 
with scowls, and if he had seen any way 
whereby he might have quarreled with 
his unexpected rival, he would net have 
hesitated to do it. The Sefiorita de Ca- 
vallo was pleased to allow the Lieuten- 
ant to talk with her during one of the 
last dances, and the result of this con- 
versation was that several letters had 
been exchanged between them since the 
sailing of the Deane from Havana. It 
was by no means an accident that the 
Spanish maid happened to see, from her 
window above the Calle Ancha, the flag 
of the privateer as it rippled in the soft 
wind of the bay. She also knew that 
the vessel had been named after her, and 
her heart began to beat in a riotous 
manner at the certainty of seeing her 
admirer within a few hours. 

When the entry of the schooner had 
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been attended to by her commander he 
at once betook himself to the Plaza de 
San Antonio, in pursuance of the pro- 
gramme arranged in a note received by 
him at Brest. As he crossed the Ala- 
meda, bright with the raiment and uni- 
forms of a fashionable crowd of loiterers 
and promenaders, he caught sight of Sir 
Henry, driving rapidly in a caleche in 
the direction of the plaza; as their eyes 
met, a scowl was quick to show itself 
upon the face of the English sailor, but 
no salutation took place. The attitude 
of the British toward the American pri- 
vateer was quite enough excuse for this, 
but Ford was at once confident that 
Lefroy had other causes for his dislike of 
him and it gave him added confidence. 
Delayed as he was by meeting a 
brother privateer on the way, it was half 
an hour before he reached the centre of 
the plaza and carefully looked among 
‘the marble seats for the group with 
which he might expect to see Inez de 
Cavallo. When at: last he saw her he 
stood for a moment with his senses badly 
confused. The girl had evidently been 
sought out by Sir Henry with a distinct 


purpose ; for he was at the moment plead- 
ing his cause with so much urgency that 
his language was repeated in his look 


and action. The lady seemed confused 
by his manner and his persistency, and 
even in doubt; there was real trouble 
in her eves as she looked across the 
plaza for some one who might interrupt 
the interview. But when her glance met 
that of Ford, whom she had not seen 
since their first meeting and parting at 
Havana, it was as if her whole soul 
leaped into her looks to welcome him, 
and she unconsciously arose and ex- 
tended her hand. To the baffled suitor 
the appearance of Ford was hardly to be 
borne in silence, for the story that he 
could read in the girl’s eyes was a blow 
to his hopes. As she allowed the Ameri- 
can to take her hand and as the red 
flamed into her cheeks, he saw that he 
was dismissed, and hastened to take his 
leave. He had not noticed the presence 
of Ford by any salutation, but now 
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touched him on the shoulder and beck- 
oned him aside; the latter followed him, 
while Dofia Inez watched the two as if 
she feared trouble. 

“As a private citizen,’ the English- 
man began, “ Sir Henry Lefroy begs to 
extend his congratulations to Lieutenant 
Ford for his opportune arrival and wel- 
come ; he wishes to admit that ‘All is fair 
in love and war,’ and to promise that he 
will take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to sink the piratical craft that he 
now commands; he earnestly advises him 
to not undertake the embarking of any 
lady passengers or non-combatants, and 
has the honor to wish him a short fare- 
well and a hearty au revoir!” 

Whereupon Ford replied, “ That he 
did not assume to accept the offered 
congratulations of Sir Henry Lefroy, as 
his own welcome undoubtedly was owing 
to the desire of the Sefiorita de Cavallo 
to escape the importunities from which 
his appearance had relieved her; that the 
subject was not one to be discussed in 
the presence of the lady, but that the 
prospect of a fair fight on the high seas 
gave him every hope of being able to 
arrive at an understanding at some day 
not far distant, and, although the ship 
under his command was not of tonnage 
or guns sufficient to warrant ah engage- 
ment with His Majesty’s sloop Alert, it 
was not unlikely that the two vessels 
might have a trial of marksmanship, and 
such a comparison of seamanship and 
sailing qualities as would afford every 
opportunity of satisfaction that any gen- 
tleman could desire.” And with that, 
and a profound courtesy, the American 
terminated the conversation. 

The result of the short interview that 
followed before Inez de Cavallo was re- 
joined by her company, gave Lawrence 
Ford the assurance that he had some one 
to fight for, and within three hours the 
compact between the two was formally 
assented to by her parents, who had lost 
no time during the interval since leaving 
Havana in arriving at a complete knowl- 
edge of Ford’s prospects and family his- 
tory. His eagerness to do something 
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worth mention, at sea, now impelled him 
to shorten his stay in port, especially as 
the alliance of Spain and England 
against Napoleon might warrant the 
Alert in seizing the privateer in a neutral 
harbor; he foresaw the danger that 
aiterward befell the General Armstrong 
and that took its origin in the doctrine 
of Might is Right. 

The West India fleet of merchantmen 
would soon be in the Bay of Biscay, and 
he determined to sail at once, with the 
intention of falling upon them after they 
passed Fayal. At the latest reports this 
convoy was due in England within thirty 
days, but being certain that the informa- 
tion, coming from the enemy, must be 
taken with a lot of salt, Ford was on 
board before dusk, and as Sir Henry 
looked out across the bay he saw the 
privateer’s slender topmast moving rap- 
idly westward behind the low-lying rocks 
of the Cochinos and Puercas Islands and 
already swaying in the ocean swell. The 
next morning the Alert followed the 
schooner to sea, under secret instructions 
to meet the convoy mentioned south of 
the Canaries. This détour of the fleet to 
escape the privateering craft of the Yan- 
kees was in line with the sailing of many 
wary skippers to the north of the British 
Isles, in the hope of eluding the wasp- 
like attacks of the American vessels in 
the Channel. When the next day 
dawned, the Alert was visible from the 
cross-trees of the Jnez, and day by day 
the latter trailed her enemy until they 
were in the vicinity of the African coast 
and near the Canary Islands. That the 
Alert had an errand in those waters, as- 
sured Ford of the certainty of rich prizes 
to be tried for, and he abandoned the 
cruise to Fayal, in the expectation of 
perhaps finding the expected fleet off the 
Canaries. 

The Jnez was a vessel of 300 tons, 
with a crew of 140 men, carrying twelve 
I2-pound guns and one 18-pounder; 
twenty of her crew had been thrown into 
prizes taken off the coast of Spain, leav- 
ing 120 aboard. The crew were spoiling 
for action, and as they drew near the 
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islands the likelihood of something to do 
kept most of them awake when they 
should have been asleep below. On the 
morning of the second day after sight- 
ing Teneriffe, a schooner came into sight 
to the north of Palma and was seen to 
be a Yankee in every rope and spar. 
She was the Betsey, 12 guns, of Salem; 
and it was decided to work the two ves- 
sels together, in case of the appearance 
of a convoy, and with the consent of 
both crews an agreement for a divisiOn 
of prize-money was entered into. In this 
manner a range of the horizon for 50 
miles was obtained—the two vessels 
cruising 15 miles apart and well to the 
north of Teneriffe. 
It was a clear and beautiful break-of- 
day in November when Ford turned out 
to look for a sail that had just been re- 
ported by his first officer. A little to 
the west of south the Pico de Teyde, 50 
miles distant, soared in its magnificent 
proportions more than 12,000 feet above 
the Atlantic, of all the mountains of the 
earth the most impressive in its solitary 
domination of the far-off borders of the 
globe. The snowy crown it wore shone 
like a silver diadem above the robe-like 
tints of the massive dikes of trachyte and 
basalt that rose above the encircling 
ramparts of the Llano de la Retama, 
borne aloft upon the softened shadows of 
the ever-living fields and forests and the 
solemn stretches of the darkened sea. 
The young commander could see with 
his glass that a great vessel had appeared 
to the northwest of the Jnez, and due 
west of the Betsey (which was 12 miles 
away in a northerly direction). By the 
Betsey’s signals he knew that several 
other ships were in sight from her tops, 
and in a short time everything’ was lively 
on board the privateer and she was 
sweeping along towards the unknown 
ships, trusting to her heels to escape any 
of His Majesty’s vessels that might be 
encountered. The sun was shining clear 
in a cloudless sky as the swift schooner 
raced away in the northeast wind that 
was as regular as the dawn at this sea- 
son, and every sail of the oncoming fleet 
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was bright with the reflection of its rays. 
In half an hour it could be seen that 
the leading ship was a frigate and that 
the vessels already hurrying towards her 
like chickens at the sight of a hawk were 
merchantmen. The spirit ofgthe crew 
was excited to the utmost when Ford 
was able to say that in all probability the 
largest of the convoy was likely to be the 
San Felipe Indiano, expected in London 
a week before and with a million dollar 
cargo. When within seven or eight miles 
her painted ports made her look like a 
man-of-war, but the handling of her 
canvas made plain her character. Seven 
other sail were now in sight, and the 
Betsey soon signaled that the western- 
most was the Alert. The frigate was 
supposed to be the Plantagenet, 50 guns, 
and reputed a fast vessel of her class. 
To keep out of reach of such a ship was 
to the two Yankees as easy as for a 
gamin to elude a 250-pound Bowery po- 
liceman. The only danger was in being 
jammed against a lee shore or into the 
clutches of some other cruiser. On the 
wind the /nez had more than once kept 
just out of gunshot of a huge frigate— 
not trying to do more than tantalize her 
and draw her fire for future information. 

The Inez and the Betsey had a good 
weather-gauge of the convoy, which was 
beating slowly to windward and had now 
formed in a bunch, with the two war 
vessels in the lead. The English com- 
manders were not a little surprised to 
see the two schooners crowding all sail 
towards them, and even flattered them- 
selves that their daring might lead them 
into a trap. The Jnez could outsail the 
Betsey and undertook to try it on at 
close quarters with the enemy. In half 
an hour she had come dangerously near 
the frigate, but by tacking now and then 
had made it difficult for that vessel to 
bring any of her broadside guns to bear ; 
she .finally, tried a shot with her most 
available gun, which happened to be a 
swivel amidships, and as the ball 
splashed some hundred yards astern of 
the Jnez, the latter showed the United 
States flag and Ford gave orders to re- 
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turn the compliment. To allow the 
frigate to come any nearer might have 
been a fatal error, but it was to his ad- 
vantage to keep the present distance un- 
changed. As the /nez easily gained on 
the frigate under full sail, and as any 
stowing of canvas would show the game 
they were playing, Ford got up ftom 
below an old mainsail, which he put over- 
board as a drag to slacken the schooner’s 
speed. After this he was able to make 
every apparent effort to keep clear of 
the cruiser. The long tom was a brass 
18-pounder of the best of its class, and 
threw a ball weighing over twenty 
pounds. In more than one trial Ford 
had proved its range to be out of the 
ordinary, and as he made ready for the 
first shot he only regretted that the Alert 
had not been in the place of the frigate. 
The roar of the gun was succeeded by 
a moment of anxious watching, when it 
was seen that the shot had gone high and 
had pierced the main course of the man- 
of-war. This showed that the frigate 


was within range, and by careful and ac- 
curate aiming the next shot was landed 
almost on her upper deck—smashing a 


boat and wounding some of the crew 
with splinters. For half an hour the 
two vessels exchanged compliments— 
one of the frigate’s shots cutting a shroud 
of the foremast and two of the schoon- 
er’s hulling her big enemy. 

It was just after this, and while fixing 
the injury, that the /nez (intentionally) 
swung off the wind and drew the broad- 
side of the Englishman, who could not 
resist the chance for a pot shot. This 
was as Ford had intended, and as his 
orders were rapidly given to the crew, 
who were in his confidence, it appeared 
from the decks of the frigate that every- 
thing was in confusion on board the 
privateer. The main peak-halliards were 
let fly at the same time as the outer jib 
sheets and the fluttering canvas had upon 
the enemy the same effect as the broken- 
wing tactics of a nesting partridge upon 
a small and innocent boy. Believing the 
Inez to be crippled, everything was done 
to overhaul her, and as the distance be- 
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gan to lessen Ford took his drag on 
board and kept just out of range by 
careful handling of his sheets; a little 
slack made a great deal of difference in 
the schooner’s speed, but could not be 
detected by the Englishman. The Alert 
had promptly chased the Betsey, and as 
she seemed to be doing her best to get 
out of sight in the west, the former at 
once joined with the frigate in the pur- 
suit of the Jnez. The convoy still kept 
together, and, being to leeward, could 
easily be protected from any new dan- 
ger. It was along in the afternoon when 
Ford found that the Alert was well to 
windward of the frigate and saw that 
after an interchange of signals the chase 
had been given over to the former; Ford 
at once set at his main the schooner’s 
pennant bearing her name, and as Sir 
Henry was not slow to understand its 
significance, he resolved, as Ford wanted 
him to, to give the Jnez a “run for her 
money ” and to strain everything to cap- 
ture or sink her. 

With the Alert it was hard work, but 
with the schooner it was simply a matter 
of keeping at the right distance to work 
her two swivels. At times the sloop-of- 
war seemed to be gaining; but as Ford 
quietly flattened the sheets the advan- 
tage disappeared. By night the frigate 
and convoy were hull down, but the 
Inez still held her own. The wind had 
come up strong from the northeast and 
the few shots exchanged fell mostly wide 


of the mark in the rough sea that was | 


making up. The chase had now con- 
tinued all day, Ford having purposely 
led away in the direction the convoy 
wished to pursue, and as the darkness 
fell the enemy seemed to have had the 
best of it; the Betsey was out of sight 
and the fleet had been able to prosecute 
its voyage with no loss of time from the 
visit of the privateers. The only trouble 
in the mind of Sir Henry was that he 
saw little prospect of getting the Jnes 
under his guns, although he did not give 
up the chase, and steadily followed the 
Occasional gleam of a lantern, which had 
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purposely been made to show on board 
of the schooner. 

At 6 bells, when the night had dark- 
ened the sea effectually, the light on 
board the Jnez was taken in and the 
schooner wore about and raced with free 
sheets towards the far-away fleet of mer- 
chantmen. At the same time, as pre- 
viously arranged, the Betsey bore up, 
with the intention of speaking the Inez 
before trying to make any attack on the 
convoy. It had been agreed that the 
two vessels should keep to windward of 
the fleet, showing lights only when they 
could not be seen by the enemy. At 8 
bells the green larboard light of the 
Betsey was seen by the Jnez, and within 
half an hour the two schooners were 
close together. Keeping in this way for 
a couple of hours, the two commanders 
were able to communicate the pro- 
gramme decided upon, and as soon as 
the position of the fleet had been pretty 
fairly determined, these scourges of the 
ocean sent their crews to quarters and 
reconnoitered the slow-sailing ships, 
which were steadily making their way in 
the strong northeast wind. 

They were found in the usual order, 
with a man-of-war at each end of the 
line, the convoy between—steering al- 
most due east. As they had already 
made a long stretch in that direction, it 
was certain that they were likely to tack 
at any moment; this would still leave 
them in a line running east and west, 
but, instead of being end on to each 
other, they would be sailing abeam and 
the eastern end of the line would be well 
to windward. It was not long before a 
signal was shown from the frigate and a 
similar one, in answer from another man- 
of-war a mile astern. The Betsey at 
once tacked, while the Jnez held her 
course until the convoy was seen to go 
about. The prize they most wished to 
secure was the San Felipe Indiano: and 
the Jnez was near enough to hear the 
creak of her yards and the sound ot 
voices on board. She kept cautiously 
drawing nearer, and when the sound of 
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the Betsey’s cannon was heard as she 
attacked one of the smaller vessels near 
the west end of the line, the crew were 
ready for any order that could be given. 
The commotion caused by the Betsey 
was intense; after her first broadside she 
wore with incredible rapidity and gave 
her prey a second round that so closely 
followed the first that it was at once 
taken for granted that the privateers had 
both attacked at the same time. This 
was what the /nez wanted, and as the 
frigate left her huge companion to go 
to the relief of the other ships, Ford 
passed the order along the deck for the 
crew to hold themselves ready to board. 

Being to the windward of the San 
Felipe, it was a short matter to lay along- 
side of her, though always a dangerous 
proceeding. As the Jnez was seen from 
the ship, an instant alarm was given; 
but in spite of her armament of Io guns, 
her crew was not disciplined, and before 
the first gun had been fired the schooner 
was grinding at her sides, with her bow- 
sprit lashed to the mizzen shrouds. The 
Inez had not fired a gun—it being folly 
to cripple the ship, in case they had to 
run away with her—and when her men 
swarmed on board, their pistols were the 
first warning that some of her people 
heard. The fight that followed was soon 
over: one of the crew of the schooner 
was shot in the head and killed, and 
Ford, among others, was _ slightly 
wounded ; but seven of the San Felipe’s 
men were put out of commission and 
two of them killed. The ship was in the 
hands of the Yankees so suddenly that 
they could scarcely believe in their luck, 
until it was learned that most of the 
crew of the Englishman were Portu- 
guese who had never heard a gun fired 
in battle. Enough men were still on 
board the Jnez to manage her, and with- 
in fifteen minutes, and while the. Betsey 
was in the thick of the trouble, both the 
schooner and the San Felipe were off 
before the wind, with every sail set. 
The /nez had lost her jib-boom, but her 
great square-sail amply made up for the 
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furling of the head-sails, while the prize 
was found to be fast before the wind. 

When the morning broke, the two ves- 
sels were alone on the ocean, having 
made a long reach west before daylight. 
The San Felipe was found to have a 
cargo of silks, tea, spices and other 
goods of great value, being out of Can- 
ton and bound to London; she had 
touched at Rio Janeiro for the sake of 
joining the Plantagenet, and the frigate 
had kept her close company, not only on 
account of the value of her freight but 
for the reason that her crew could not be 
relied upon to do the fighting that some- 
times was successful in beating off the 
privateers that attacked English ship- 
ping. The San Felipe’s cargo was worth 
no less than $600,000, and the share that 
would come to Ford (as well as to the 
Betsey's captain) was estimated at over 
$10,000. Even the cabin boy’s prize 
money afterwards proved to be a little 
over $300, and the crews of both pri- 
vateers shared alike, according to the 
complement of each ship. 

The Betsey was badly shot to pieces 
by the Alert, and after losing one man 
killed and after having made enough 
noise for two or three vessels, hung out 
signals of surrender. Sir Henry Lefroy, 
having finally come up with the fleet, 
was exulting in the satisfaction of see- 
ing accounts so soon squared with Ford, 
when his boarding officer came back 
with the report that the schooner was 
the Betsey, which had already sent in 
three valuable prizes and had but 60 men 
left on board. The rage of the outwitted 
commanders was inexpressible when it 
dawned upon them that the San Felipe 
had been cut out by the Jnez, and, al- 
though they tried to the best of their abil- 
ity to give voice to what they thought, 
the English language was found want- 
ing in range and force. There was noth- 
ing to do but to continue the voyage as 
they were, until the frigate Albemarle | 
was spoken the next morning, and the 
Alert was free to search for the Jnez and 
her prize. 
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She at once made all sail westward 
and an anxious lookout was maintained 
by day and night, until the second morn- 
ing, when the foretop reported a schoon- 
er bearing N. W.; this vessel was seen 


to haul her course suddenly and to head 
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When this object seemed about to be 
accomplished, and it appeared that the 
schooner was either deceived as to the 
nationality of the Alert or had been cap- 
tured, she set her ensign and private 
signal, and Sir Henry saw that the ves- 














““The sea was not so rough as to make the approach of the boat dangerous, and in a short time she 
was alongside the English man-of-war.”’ 





toward the Alert. As the vessels neared 
each other, it was soon apparent that the 
schooner was a Yankee and the Alert 
was handled with the sole object of get- 
ting her within gunshot. 


sel was the Jnez and still flew the Stars 
and Stripes. At this moment she flat- 
tened her sheets and hauled on the same 
tack as the Alert, but well to windward 
of the latter. She at once showed her 
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ability to keep her distance and the chase 
would have been promptly abandoned— 
for fear of being led away from the 
whereabouts of the San Felipe—when 
the Inez showed a signal, which was 
finally found to be intelligible by use of 
the Popham code, which was still more 
or less used by the Admiralty. In the 
course of half an hour, during which the 
speed of the two vessels was lessened by 
the initiative of the Alert, it was found 
that the Inez wished to communicate 
with the former by sending a boat—pro- 
vided the distance between the ships 
should be kept the same until it could 
return. This unusual proceeding offered 
no difficulty to Sir Henry Lefroy, and, 
in answer, his vessel was brought into 
the wind with her main-topsail aback. 
The Jnez promptly hove to and lowered 
her long-boat, and in a few minutes it 
was well on its way. 

Every man on board of the English 
man-of-war was intent upon discovery 
of the object of the strange mission, but 
as the boat came closer Sir Henry was 
astonished to see that Ford himself was 
in charge, and that two ladies were also 


with him ; the sea was not so rough as to 
make the approach of the boat danger- 
ous, and in a short time she was along- 


side. The ladies were veiled, but as the 
boat rode safely abeam of the cruiser 
their veils were removed and Sir Henry 
recognized with a start of surprise the 
face of his own sister, Lady Eleanor 
Cecil, the wife of Captain Cecil, in com- 
mand of the frigate Scarborough, then 
supposed to be cruising off the New- 
foundiand Banks. The two ladies were 
at once received on board the Alert, and 
while explanations were hastily entered 
into, Ford remained standing in his boat. 

Lady Cecil had received at Nassau 
news of the fatal illness of her husband’s 
mother, with an urgent request for them 
to hasten to her side; the Scarborough 
could not be communicated with until 
she returned from a deep-sea cruise that 
would perhaps last two weeks, and, as 
every day counted, she took passage upon 
an English mail-packet, reputed swift 
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and safe. This vessel was captured by 
the U. S. privateer Salem a few days be- 
fore, and, while bound towards the Mas- 
sachusetts coast, fell in with the Jnez 
the day after the capture of the San 
Felipe Indiano. The conversation about 
the Alert was heard by the ladies and 
the news of the proximity of her broth- 
er’s ship came to Lady Eleanor’s ears 
and an interview with Lawrence Ford 
followed. Her despair at the prospect 
of returning to America, and the cer- 
tainty, as it appeared, of being unable to 
reach England in time, was so apparent 
in her manner and expression of grief 
that Ford’s chivalry was aroused and his 
offer to place her on board of the Alert 
or some other in-bound ship seemed the 
natural consequence; the younger lady 
who was with her, and who was the most 


. strikingly beautiful woman that Ford 


had ever seen, was glad to be with her 
as a companion, and as soon as they had 
been transferred to the Jnes the schooner 
made all sail after the convoyed fleet. 

The relations of the two commanders 
were unknown to the ladies and Lady 
Eleanor thanked Ford as he cast loose 
from the Alert with tears of gratitude. 
Her brother’s manner was necessarily 
formal—their nations being at war—but 
he said that he hoped at some other time 
to thank Ford for his extraordinary act 
of kindness. As the great main topsail 
was brought into action and the sloop- 
of-war resumed her voyage, the ladies 
stood at the taffrail and waved their 
handkerchiefs, until the boat was almost 
gut of sight. Lawrence Ford returned 
heir farewell by dipping the private 
signal of the schooner as she filled away, 
and in an hour the Jnez was hull down 
in the west. ) 

The San Felipe reached Boston and 
was one of the most valuable prizes ever 
taken by a privateer. The Jnez was aft- 
erwards engaged with a brig of 20 guns 
off Savannah, and Ford was so badly 
wounded that he was forced to give up 
cruising. About the middle of February, 
1815, a letter from Lady Eleanor to Ford 
announced the engagement of her 
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brother Sir Henry to Miss Brodie, her 
companion in her short voyage in the 
Yankee privateer. There came a day, 
not many months afterward, when Sir 
Henry and Lawrence Ford—who were 
now and always afterward the best of 
friends—saw a little way ahead of them 
in the streets of Valetta, Hull and Da- 
cres arm-in-arm; it was the first time 
these two had met since the Constitution, 
commanded by the former, had sunk 
Dacre’s ship, the Guerriére. The sturdy 
assertion of America’s right to be re- 
spected at sea had been fruitful of much 
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that at one time seemed impossible, and 
if some of the Eastern States, while prof- 
iting by the war, refused to follow the 
patriotic example of the rest of the na- 
tion, they. at last were forced to admit 
their blindness and selfishness. 

Inez de Cavallo Ford and Helen Bro- 
die Lefroy, with Lady Cecil, were more 
than once able to meet at Havana, and 
each of them found attentive and sym- 
pathetic listeners to their stories of the 
prowess of their husbands. 


‘*Beyond the tale I reach into the durk.’’ 


THREE MONTHS WITH MINNESOTA GAME. 


By R. E. McINTIRE. 


PART I.—CHICKEN SHOOTING. 


HE middle of August was near, and 
a blistering sun was transforming 
the broad wheatfields from their 
rich green to a golden brown. Farmers 
on every hand were busy putting their 


implements and granaries in spick-and- 
span shape preparatory to the approach- 


ing harvest. During the heat of the 
day the town loafers found pitching 
horseshoes too strenuous amusement 
and temporarily adjourned to the shady 
side of the blacksmith shop. At such 
a time and under such conditions the 
writer and a companion alighted from 
a Northern Pacific train at the old fron- 
tier post of Pembina, some twelve sum- 
mers ago. Situated as Pembina is, near 
the Canadian line and well down the Red 
River valley, it was presumed that game 
in abundance would be found in the near 
vicinity. I think the general impression 
of Eastern sportsmen is that one need 
only go “ out West” to find all sorts of 
game anxiously waiting to be hunted, 
therefore imagine our disappointment 
when, after a thorough search for sev- 
eral days, not as much as a cottontail 
had been sighted. 

We were out for business and were 
prepared for it, having with us a verit- 


able young arsenal. This fact caused 
no small comment, and in due time our 
landlord gently asked whether we were 
not employed by Uncle Sam and out 
hunting “blind pigs” instead of more 
innocent game. As we would gain noth- 
ing by keeping the landlord and his 
friends in fear, we promptly put him at 
ease on the subject. In return he gave 
us the information we so much desired, 
as to where we might go with the cer- 
tainty of finding good hunting. Follow- 
ing his advice we gathered together our 
belongings and crossed over to the Min- 
nesota side, and thence went south some 
50 miles to the famous wheat fields of 
Marshall County. There was soon vis- 
ible proof that we were approaching the 
chicken country, for every now and 
then we could see from the car window 
an old mother bird and her brood of 
chicks scudding through the scanty 
grass. 

Some days yet remained before the 
season would open, and evidently a much 
longer time must elapse before the young 
birds became large enough to furnish 
sport. Waiting is always tedious, but 
in this case it afforded us a.chance to 
complete our preparations, add a third 
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member to our party and procure the 
hundred-and-one “ last things” for our 
equipment—each and every one a neces- 
sity, as the articles easiest forgotten 
usually are. We fortunately found a 
man who, like ourselves, desired con- 
genial companionship during the hunt- 
ing season, and a mutually satisfactory 
arrangement was soon concluded. His 
name was Hank, and he was the owner 
of a team of bronchos and two dogs. 
The opening morning of the season 
found our party many miles from town, 
with abundant signs of chickens on every 
hand. Stuart, Hank and “ Your Uncle 
Billy’ were to do the trigger-pulling, 
while Lill.and Sport were depended up- 
on to inform us when birds were near. 
Chub and Minnie were our broncho 
friends and, broncho like, required the 
supervision of a watchful eye. The dogs 
seemed quite as anxious and ambitious 
as ourselves as we wended our way 
farther and farther into the haunts of 
chicken and grouse. Perhaps a word or 
two in relation to their individual pe- 
culiarities may not be amiss here. Lill 
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was an English setter, a crackerjack 


in the field and a thief and scoundrel 
when in camp. No eatables were safe 
within her reach. More than once our 
meat box, lard can or butter crock 
showed that Lill had been pilfering, but 
we pardoned her for such heinous of- 
fenses because of her wonderful work on 
birds. It was never my pleasure to see a 
dog successfully work so much ground, 
and when that lank, distempered Lill 
came to a stand you could safely bet 10 
to 1 that she was pointing out for you 
the location of a bevy of chickens. Sport 
offered a decided contrast to his run- 
ning mate in practically every respect. 
His age forbade wide ranging, but on 
close-in work he was excellent. An 
Irish setter, he showed many marks of 
breeding, his coat a rich dark red, while 
in breast and flag he would have at- 
tracted attention among the most noted 
bench winners. The old fellow was in- 
telligent, good-tempered and compan- 
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ionable, and _ perfectly 
around camp. In work, as we were 
driving over the prairie or. through 
stubble, he had much rather trot along 
in the shade of the wagon than follow 
Lill’s worthy example. Every now and 
then one of us would call “ Hi out, 
Sport!’ and he would bustle off with a 
great show of energy, but in a very 
few minutes would be back again. 

We carried only two guns, since it 
was necessary that one of the party 
should continually give attention to the 
team. Our rule—and we lived up to 
it—was that missing a bird won the 
pleasure of driving the wagon and 
watching the others exhibit their su- 
perior marksmanship. We found chick- 
ens abundant and in fine condition, and 
many was the bird that tarried too long 
before the dogs and found itself within 
range of the tiusty Parker or Winches- 
ter. Lill gained in flesh and appearance 
and—if that were possible—in her style 
of work as well as the season advanced, 
but, somehow, won her way no closer to 
my heart. Possibly this was because I 
had more leisure for meditating upon 
her case in camp, where, as I have 
stated, she was not at her best. Day 
after day we were up with the sun and 
following our dogs. As the sun grew 
unbearable we would select a spot for 
next night’s camp, pitch our tent and 
rest in its shade until the cool of the 
evening; then hitch up again and make 
a short circuit of the most promising 
grounds. The evenings would rapidly 
slip away as we pulled at our “ Missouri 
meerschaums,” and of course there would 
be the usual swapping of hunting yarns 
before the time for sleeping came 
around. 

During the earlier part of the season 
Stuart’s success as a marksman failed 
to keep pace with his enthusiasm, and in 
consequence the pleasure of driving the 
bronchos was pretty much his alone. 
However, it was not long before honors 
were quite evenly divided and, I regret 
to state, ere the season waned the writer 


trustworthy 














‘*We found chickens abundant, and many was the bird that tarried too long before the dogs and found itself within range of our trusty guns.’’ 


Drawn by FRANK HOFFMAN. 
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“lost his grip,” got a lead pipe cinch on 
the driving job and seemed as fond of 
it as poor Stuart had ever been. The 
birds had commenced to gather in flocks 
and were getting wild and hard to ap- 
proach, and we decided to quit the stub- 
ble for the lake region and the wild- 
fowl there assembled. We had spent 
two weeks very successfully, and it is 
sufficient to say that we got our share 
of the prairie chicken crop that season. 
We carried a supply of ice with us and 
permitted no game to be _ wasted. 
Throughout the season it had been an 
open question which of our two guns 
could claim precedence for far-killing 
qualities; the Parker, however, had the 
best of it until the last few days. Late 
one evening we were returning with a 
load of game along the Pembina trail, 
and, as it was open prairie, were not 
looking for game, but had our dogs in 
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the wagon. One of the party sighted 
an immense flock of chickens in the 
short grass some 200 yards to the left, 
and Stuart proposed “trying them.” 
He alighted and attempted to approach 
the birds, but had barely covered half 
the distance when they took flight. 
Stuart fired and, much to our amaze- 
ment, scored a bird, his second shot 
bringing down three. The writer was 
the proud owner of the Parker and had 
its endangered reputation to defend; so, 
as he could step a long yard, he under- 
took pacing the distance. From where 
the “pump” threw out the first shell 
to where the first dead chicken lay it 
was 105 long paces. This incident ef- 
fectually established the superiority of 
“gas pipe” over Damascus steel, and 
during our later excursions the old 
1o-gauge Winchester “pump” never 
lost its grip upon this fairly won honor. 


WHAT THE CAMP-ROBBER SAYS. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
. 


I 


“T am an outlawed Pifion Jay, 
The statutes so providing, 
And yet to stay or flit away 
I still am undeciding ; 
At present I will look about ; 
Your pardon” —(here he swipes a trout) 


Il, 


(Returns again). ‘This mountain crest 
Is still my kingdom and my home, 
And here I build my lonely nest; 
Of all the world you have the rest— 
Why set a price upon my head?” 
(He flies off with a loaf of bread.) 


* Ee 


“‘I see you have a Stevens there; 
No—do not move, or I must go; 

I watch a .22 with care. 

O! really! but you mustn’t swear— 
It isn’t just the thing, you know. 


Your salt pork looks so very nice— 
Excuse me if I try a slice. 
Iv. 
“You cursed me—you should never 
swear— 

Please hear a word I have to say: 
All this, my ancient realm, you share 
And yet you rave as you declare 

That I am but a thieving jay. 
Ephemeral ruler of the spheres, 

We have been here a thousand years!” 
Vv 


With sidelong glance and furtive hop 
And stealthy craft he plies his trade; 
He must somewhere possess a shop 
With all the stuff for campers made. 
Forks or knives or shiny spoons, 
Crackers, soap or macaroons— 
All to him are joyous boons. 
But he likes to have us stay. 
Hats off to the Pifion Jay! 





IN THE WAKE OF THE SWAMP FOX. 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLAS. 


HAT! Fox hunting 
on a mule! The dis- 
covery at the last mo- 
ment of the lameness 
of my horse had so 
decreed ; and the idea, 
if unsportsman-like, 
was certainly unique. 
What with the music 
of horns and hounds 
in my ears, I could 
not refuse the prof- 
fered mount, however 
skeptical I might be 
as to the ultimate is- 
sue. 

The night of the 
meet was ideally per- 
fect. A golden moon 
flooded field and for- 
est. There was a 














touch of frost in the air; the horses were 
spirited, the hounds eager, the hunters 


enthusiastic. Moreover, my friend Bill 
Strothers, master of the hunt, knew the 
wily ways of Sir Reynard as he knew 
the wary windings of a trout. Suddenly 
we were off and away—a dashing, dare- 
devil cavaleade—to the haunt of His 
Fleetness. With the barking of hounds, 
the shouting of amateurs and the “ rip- 
roaring ” voice of Bill Strothers, we were 
a boisterous company. Straight toward 
Millbrook Swamp we dashed—for there 
a tireless gray runner made his habitat— 
and had scarcely cleared the stubblefield 
skirting the swamp when a hound op- 
ened warmly. “ It’s old Silver!” shout- 
ed Bill, rising in his stirrups. “He 
never lies—Hurray, boy!” 

A quiver of delight and expectation 
Swept through the little company. Old 
Silver—so called for his clear, ringing 
cry—was the leader of the pack. Age 
had served only to increase his acute- 


ness of smell and to mellow his far-flung 
music. Every hunter on the Cape Fear 
loved him with a devotion peculiarly 
partial. Quickly other voices tumbled 
into the leader’s cry, and the still night 
air was soon rolling and re-echoing with 
the stirring clamor. Clearer, clearer it 
became, till every voice seemed blended 
into one maddening strain of melody. 
Merrily, with throbbing hearts and 
tingling pulses, we dashed down the nar- 
row moon-white road toward the span- 
gled swamp-stream, beyond which rose 
the hue and cry. And I fancied that 
even my mule was warming to the 
chase, for she went on at break-neck 
speed. 

Suddenly I caught a glimpse of the 
rear dog along the slope of the neighbor- 
ing hill; and I knew that somewhere, 
far ahead of all pursuers, a swift, gray- 
ish streak had shot into the big pine- 
barren—a witchery of craft and cunning 
in every movement, a light of triumph in 
his yellow eyes. 

“Hurray!” cried Bill Strothers, and 
splashed through the shallow stream, 
thundering up the slope ahead. 

“Go it! We’re comin’!” I shouted 
from the rear. Then the four of us, ply- 
ing whip and spur, dashed after him. We 
knew him well enough to be sure that, if 
we joined him at the “kill,” there was 
riding ahead. He rode a swift horse, 
and somehow had the knack of being 
“on the spot.” 

There had been no abatement in the 
cry of the hounds. It was only more dis- 
tant, and had bent toward the south, 
the usual turning course of the old fox. 
For several seasons he had eluded the 
swiftest packs in the county on this cun- 
ning circle, which included a stretch of 
old-field pines, two or three small po- 
cosons and a large stubblefield, finally 
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ending in Millbrook Swamp. I had just 
gained the crest of the long, tiresome 
hill, and was beginning to congratulate 
myself upon being able to keep pace with 
my better-mounted companions, when 
out of a log-road and into the main road 
behind me came a furious clatter of 
hoofs. Quick as a wink my mule dipped 
her head and darted madly into a clump 
of pines. She seemed suddenly to be- 
come all speed—and shoulders. |‘ As I 
clung desperately and frantically essayed 
to stop her, I caught sidelong glances 
of trunks and limbs whirling fearfully 
near my head. Indeed, I do not know 
how I escaped the death that seemed 
sweeping after me. Realizing that I 
could not check the frightened creature, 
I clutched the rein and, clinging to it 
with all my might, steered her toward a 
large pine, which loomed directly in her 
path, for I preferred running her ashore 
to being scraped off by one of the smaller 
trees. I can only guess how my theory 
of “butting in” would have worked, 
since, true to the mulish instinct of self- 
preservation, she stopped short just in 
front of the barrier. 

Meanwhile the chase had waxed 
warmer and warmer, leaving me far in 
the rear. The stress of the cry came 
back faintly from the far distance. Bit- 
terly lamenting the fate which had turned 
me from the trail, I rode swiftly to- 
ward the sound. At length the cries 
became more distinct. Fast and furious 
they rose, mingling into a veritable babel. 
Evidently I was nearing the scene of 
action. Already the thunder of swiftly 
galloping hoofs had burst on my ears. 

With a thrill of intense pleasure, I 
‘recognized that the chase was coming 
my way. Then, in a glorious golden mo- 
ment, even as I was entering a long, 
narrow lane, I came full upon the fox— 
a slinking gray shadow seeking the shel- 
tered stretches of the swamp. His brush 
was drooping, and there was infinite 
weariness in his stride. Close behind 
him, with red tongues lolling, and almost 
too weary to carry the cry, came the 
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hounds ; and I noted with a wave of de- 
light that Old Silver was still in the 
lead. Far down the lane I saw Bill 
Strothers leaning over his. galloping 
horse, and I could plainly hear his hoarse 
words of heartening: “Hark ye, Sil- 
ver!” “Go it, Jube!” “Set to ’im, 
Spotser!” Close behind him followed 
the other hunters. 

The fox saw me, but did not hesitate 
—the hounds were too close for that— 
passing by in a curving sweep. A mo- 
ment later the hounds did likewise. With 
something akin to exultation throbbing 
in my heart, I wheeled the mule and led 
the procession. The chase was pictur- 
esquely illustrative of the expression 
“So near and yet so far.” Neither 
hounds nor fox seemed able to diminish 
or increase the few yards intervening 
between them. It was clearly a question 
of endurance, with the odds about evenly 
divided. 

“Where'd you come from?” panted a 
voice from the rear. I glanced over my 
shoulder to see Bill Strothers galloping 
up. 

I tightened my grip on the rein. “ Been 
doing a little fancy riding on the side,” 
I answered as he dashed even with me. 

“ Tightest race I ever saw,” he went 
on. “‘ Look yonder!” 

A note of disappointment quavered in 
the old hunter’s voice. 

In a twinkling I noted what had dis- 
pleased him. Old Silver, the hero of a 
hundred hunts, had fallen back and a 
younger hound had taken his place in 
the lead. 


“Go it, Silver! 


Hark ye, 
shouted his master, and I saw the old 
hound start desperately at the sound. 
But it was a survival of the swiftest and 
the strongest, and youth scored against 


boy! ” 


age. Old Silver fell back and back till 
he stiffly hugged the rear—more than 
weariness in the droop of his tail and in 
the faintness of his cry. Inch by inch 
the lean, long-limbed young hound 
gained upon the fox. The distancé be- 
tween them dwindled to a yard—to a foot 

















and—I had almost said—to a hand’s- 
breadth. We reined in our mounts to 
watch the gamey old gray give up the 
ghost. Plucky to the last, the swamp 
fox had made no cry. 

“That’s grit fer you, boys,” ex- 
claimed a newcomer, in whom I thought 
I recognized the cause of my runaway. 

“T feel sorter sorry for him,” said 
Bill. ‘“ But I'll be dog-gone if he ain’t 
slipped *em!” he added quickly. 

By a clever turn the fox had managed 
to elude the hounds that sought to sur- 
round him; then, with a frantic side 
sweep, he disappeared through a hole 
in the fence. Fortunately for him, the 
hole was just large enough to freely ad- 
mit his body and too small for those of 
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By JOHN MARTIN LEAHY. 


‘*And the shaggy Arctic, chilled to the bone, 
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the hounds. Beyond the fence, too, rose 
a thick fringe of briars. Perhaps the 
hard-pressed fox had knowledge of this 
‘Open Sesame;” at any rate he had 
gained the golden moment, and, when 
we were finally exploring the field be- 
yond, he was doubtless entering his den 
in Millwood Swamp. Certain it is we 
lost the trail on the edge of the great 
bramble wall which served as a screen 
and a stronghold to the children of the 
wild. The least disappointed of all the 
hunters was Bill Strothers; and this was 
partly for the sake of the gritty, globe- 
trotting gray, but mostly, I think, for 
Old Silver’s sake. It were better to miss 
a kill than to see his favorite hound fall 
short of first honors in the chase. 


Is craunching the world with a human moan, 
And the clank of a chain in the frozen zone.’’ 





“Hell, man! Hell! They are played 
out, and can go no further without the 
rest they must have. Lay aside the 
whip, Bob; lay aside the whip, and let 
them rest.” 

The man to whom these words were 
spoken made no reply, but, glancing over 
his shoulder at his companion, who stood 
at the sled, swung the heavy whip and 
let it fall on the meager dog who lay 
before him on the river ice. One by 
one, after much whipping, three of the 
dogs came staggering to their feet; and 
only one remained down, the leader. On 
him the whip fell, as it had fallen on 
his three brothers, without ruth. 

“Bob,” said the man at the sled, as 
he took a step forward, “this must be 
stopped.” 

As the man spoke, a dark form came 
into view at the river’s bend behind; 
and then another came, and another and 


—B. F. Taytor. 


another, till there were six. They 
caught sight of the two men and the 
four dogs, and then held a council to- 
gether. The council soon terminated, 
and then the six moved over the ice, 
toward the two men, with infinite cau- 
tion. 

But neither Bob nor his companion 
looked behind, and so they knew not of 
the six men who came on, slowly on, 
toward them. And weapons glittered in 
their hands. 

Bob’s companion soon came up to him 
on the opposite side of the dogs. The 
two men looked at each other, and in 
their eyes shone their thoughts. For a 
minute the man who had come forward 
said nothing, during which time the whip 
continued to fall. 

“Bob,” he said at last, “this must 
stop! What’s the good of it? We have 
time enough, and the poor animals are 
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dead tired. Here we have traveled—" 

“ Mike, you mind ycur own business. 
This is mine, to drive these lazy brutes. 
, 

“Yes,” Mike cried, taking a step to- 
ward Bob, “ I’ll attend to my own busi- 
ness—and this is my business. Bob, 
don’t you strike that dog again!” 

Anger shone in both men’s faces. 
Gripping the heavy whip yet more 
tightly, Bob swung it over his head and 
the poor wolf-dog writhed in the pain 
the lash imparted. 

On the instant the lash fell, Mike 
leaped toward his late friend and now 
antagonist with clenched hands. With 
a deep oath he leaped the fallen dog, but 
Bob stepped back, and the blow fell 
short. Bob’s hand flew to the revolver at 
his hip, and it was half-drawn when the 
two grappled and fell heavily on the 
ice, Mike atop. Mike attempted to seize 
the right arm of his adversary; but be- 
fore he could effect this his enemy had 
the weapon pointed straight at his face. 

The hammer of the revolver had be- 
gun to move back, when a rushing sound 
of many hurrying feet was heard, and 
the two enemies, overcome by the sur- 
prise, looked up to see the six men on 
every side, and the next moment were 
prisoners. 

Bob cursed between his compressed 
teeth; but Mike, overcome by the mys- 
tery of it all, said nothing, only letting 
his eyes wander from man to man in 
silent wonder. The men were grim and 
silent, few words being spoken, and these 
only when necessary. Mike’s wonder 
was greater when three of the men—one 
of whom wore a light-colored coat that 
was without stripe or decoration of any 
kind, and who seemed to be the leader 
of the party—went to the sled and began 
to remove the things that made up the 
load. 

Mike watched with great interest. 
“What does this mean,” he asked, turn- 
ing to one of the three who guarded. 
“You will soon see,” the man replied, 
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and then became silent. When Mike 
looked again the three men were crowd- 
ing around the sled like men who had 
found something of great value, and the 
three guards moved forward to the sled 
with their two prisoners. As they ap- 
proached, one of the men said: “It’s 
here. I told you ’twould be.” It was he 
of the light coat who spoke. 

At the very bottom of the load the men 
had found a sack of flour and a side of 
bacon. Mike’s eyes came to rest on 
these, and then he understood. He 
turned to Bob. “ Yes, yes, ’tis all plain 
now, and I see why you have traveled 
so fast. I would not have believed it, 
Bob ; I would not have believed it. Long. 
have we been partners, and you have al- 
ways been all that any man could wish 
of another man until the last few hours. 
I thought I knew you, Bob——” 

“What does this mean?” asked the 
leader. “ Do you mean to say you knew 
nothing about it?” Then he added, 
“Come, boys, come—justice must be 
done.” 

“Wait! ” Bob said. “ What this man 
says is true. He knew nothing about the 
theft, for, as you see, I put these things 
on the bottom, and then I took off some 
others to make the load the same size. 
And I say again that he knew nothing. 
We are now enemies and I might have 
let him die with me—but I am a man, 
even now.” 

A long silence succeeded, during 
which each seemed lost in thoughts of 
his own. Most heinous of all offenses 
in the eyes of those hardy spirits who 
brave the Arctic perils in quest of gold, 
is the theft of food. More damnable 
than murder, even as sudden death by 
steel or bullet is less to be dreaded than 
the unendurable agony of starvation. 
Common safety demands that the unwrit- 
ten law of the frozen wilds must be in- 
exorably fulfilled. He who steals the 
provisions of another knows that his own 
life is forfeit. 


“TI guess it’s true—yes, I guess it’s 
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true. Come, boys, and let’s finish the 
work we have begun.” And the leader 
read in the faces of his men their silent 
answer. 

Bob was led a short distance away. 
“Have you anything to say?” “You 
will find everything here—my name and 
everything,” he returned, as he drew a 
piece of paper from his coat pocket and 
gave it to him who wore the light-colored 
coat. 

“You need not cover my eyes,” Bob 
said, his face pale but calm. The six 
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moment his eyes were riveted on the pa- 
per in a gaze of vacant wildness, then 
sought the form of the man who lay so 
still on the river ice. He swayed and 
fell heavily at the feet of the astonished 
men by whom he was environed. A mo- 
ment of breathless astonishment suc- 
ceeded. Some of the men gave what aid 
they could, in their impotency, to their 
hapless leader. One of them reached for 
the paper which had fallen neglected on 
the ice. , 

“Hell!” he said vehemently, as he 
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**On him the whip fell, as it had fallen on his three brothers, without ruth."’ 





men came into line, and flame leaped 
from their revolvers, the reports break- 
ing the quiescence of the white world. 
The thief fell, bleeding from six wounds 
—dead. 


* * * 


“T am going to look at this paper,” 
the leader said. All eyes were turned 
toward him with evident interest Hardly 
had his eyes come to rest on the writing 
when a smothered oath escaped him, and 


; his face took on a hue of death. For a 


read. “Hell!” he reiterated as he, too, 
suffered the paper to fall from his hand, 
and then walked back and forth with 
quick, uncertain steps. 

“ What is it?” several voices asked at 
once. 

“ Hell,” he repeated, but more softly. 
“Damn it—if it don’t beat all I ever 
saw or heard of. They both have the 
same name—and they are as like as two 
peas. That fellow he just had us kill 
was his own brother!” 
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TROUT FISHING IN 


By A. E. LUND. 


On a warm morning in June the 
North-Western Limited Express left us 
at a little station in Wisconsin some 400 
miles from Chicago, and we at once pro- 
ceeded to purchase such supplies as were 
needed to complete our equipment for an 
extended sojourn in the woods. A 
wagon was the only obtainable convey- 
ance for the remainder of our trip, and 
a lighter vehicle would hardly have an- 
swered the purpose, for there were 4 in 
our party and the woods roads are rough. 
Still it was a delightful ride after being 
cooped up so long in a smoky city; the 
ever-changing panorama of the forest 
was restful to the eye and there was ex- 
hilaration in the pure air. A comfortable 
cabin awaited us, and before reaching 
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it we forded several streams which the 
experience of other years had taught us 
were well supplied with the speckled 
beauties we had journeyed so far to find. 

After unloading our luggage, the next 
thing was to get something to eat—a 
work of importance, as it was late in the 
afternoon and we were getting quite 
hungry. While P. and the writer laid 
in a supply of wood, G. and R. tried 
their hands at preparing supper with a 
degree of success gratifying to one and 
all. Then there was much to do in the 
way of getting the camp in shape before 
we were at last permitted to fill our pipes 
and discuss the next day’s programme. 
It was proposed by R., and finally agreed 
to by all, that we should go to Five Mile 
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Creek, some 14 miles from camp. The 
distance was not prohibitive, as we had 
arranged to have a wagon come out to 
camp early next morning. Our tackle 
was gotten together and put in order 
for business before we slept ; and the next 
morning P. was up at break of day, 
arousing us all with his bustling prep- 
arations for breakfast. The meal over, 
a few cooking utensils and a supply of 
provisions were hastily packed and 
placed in our boat for conveyance 
across the lake, to meet the wagon on the 
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P. and G. decided to try their luck down- 
stream, while R. and the writer struck 
across country to a little pond called 
Spring Lake, from which we intended 
following the stream back to camp. It 
was hard traveling for R., who is a 
250-pounder, but when trout are in pros- 
pective there is no hill too high for him 
to climb. The call to dinner found us 
still a half-mile from camp, but our bas- 
kets were well-filled with trout—some of 
the larger ones weighing 2% lbs. each. 
How good that dinner did taste! Sandy 
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TROUT FISHING IN WISCONSIN —Our Comfortable Cabin Among the Pines. 
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farther side. The appointed time—5 
o’clock—was a good hour passed before 
the wagon arrived. Old Sandy, our 
driver, made excuses for his delay, but 
insisted that he had started from home at 
2 o'clock. Our route led us past several 
small lakes and streams, and we were 
tempted to stop at some of them but de- 
cided\to keep on to Five Mile, whose 
every pool was known to us. 

We reached the creek at 9:30. Sandy 
was instructed to have dinner reauy at 
12 sharp and call us a half-hour earlier. 


had an appetite like a horse and kept 
busy after the rest of us were satisfied, 
fairly disposing of everything eatable 


that we had left. Fifty minutes were 
spent in eating, smoking and resting, and 
then the four of us took a fresh start 
down-stream, Sandy remaining behind 
to have everything in readiness for our 
homeward departure at 4 o’clock. P. 
and R. fished one side of the creek in 
company; G. and the writer taking the 
other side. We were going along nicely, 
catching a few trout here and there, 
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when a doe and fawn jumped up a few 
yards before us and were over the hills 
with surprising speed. Some distance 
farther down a rude bridge of saplings 
crossed the stream at a level with its 
banks. We crept noiselessly up and let 
our baits float into the gloom beneath 
the poles, which seemed to be a likely 
lurking place for the big ones. We 
caught just an even dozen of trout here; 
then returned by the most direct route 
to the wagon. 
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the others deciding to stay at the cabin 
and rest. An early start was in order, 
and R., being in a retrospective mood, 
took great pleasure in showing me how 
willow whistles were made in his boy- 
hood days. When the creek was reached 
we left Sandy with instructions to meet 
us at an old logging camp some 4 miles 
lower down the stream, which gave quite 
as long a stretch of water as our lim- 
ited time would permit fishing thorough- 
ly. We had fairly good success and were 
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The horses were well rested and we 
permitted them to go as fast as they 
liked where the road was reasonably 


smooth. The country is very broken in 
the neighborhood of Totogatic River, 
which threads its way through a narrow 
valley between high hills. This is a no- 
table stream for pike—one of the finest 
in the State—but we were out after trout. 

Next morning R. and the writer visited 
Frog Creek, some 18 miles east of camp, 


content to take down our rods when the 
clearing came in view. We had expected 
to find this place deserted, but were sur- 
prised to see smoke coming from one of 
the cabins, which was occupied by the 
family of an old man who had taken up 
a land claim in the vicinity. Later, as we 
were driving away, we met the old man 
coming in with a fine deer he had killed 
—game laws being not too generally re- 
spected by the residents of that section. 





A TRIP TO EIGHTH LAKE. 


By JESSIE PORTER WHITAKER. 


T was the pretty little bride at our 
table who made our trip to Eighth 
Lake a possible achievement. We 


were two lone females, not experts at 
the oars, and very anxious to see every 
bit of the far-famed Fulton Chain. To 


were equal to the walking but the long 
row “stumped” us. 

It was then that the little bride rose 
to the occasion, saying .that she “had a 
lot of wedding presents she must ac- 
knowledge without delay,” and mean- 
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“do” the trip to Eighth Lake from our 
stopping place at Eagle Bay, it was 
necessary to row 2 miles across the head 
of Fourth Lake, up the inlet and across 
Fifth Lake, then walk to Sixth, there 
take a steamer across it, go up the inlet 
to Seventh, across Seventh and through 
the inlet to where a trail of about a imile 
would bring us to Eighth Lake. We 


while her husband, the Professor—he 
was stroke oar of his college crew, you 
know—would be delighted to row us 
over and walk with us to the steamer. 
“A favor offered in sincerity should 
always be accepted with gratitude,” was 
one of the maxims impressed upon my 
youthful mind; accordingly, we thanked 
the Professor—and accepted. 
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It was a charming row. So still were 
the waters of the beautiful lake that 
Cedar Island was distinctly reflected in 
its clear depths, while the wooded moun- 
taintops in all directions seemed to smile 
down upon us in the sunshine. Up 
through the winding inlet, past hotels 
and summer cottages darted the little 
boat propelled by the strong arm of the 
Stroke Oarsman. Fifth Lake seemed 
little more than a lily pond, and thence 
a short walk brought us to Sixth and 
our little steamer. After our rapid walk 
to catch the steamer, she kept us wait- 
ing an hour and a half, but it was “ all 
in the day’s work,” we said, and the Cap- 
tain entertained us with accounts of the 
wild animals now to be found in the 
Adirondacks. Other passengers at 
length arrived and we started. 

A squint-eyed boy took his position 
close by the pilot, with the evident pur- 
pose of directing our course. We ap- 
proached a long bridge under which 
steamers were passing every day. 

“We can’t go under there, can we?” 
shouted the boy. 

“ Aw, yep,” drawled the nonchalant 
pilot. 

“ Duck your head, Bub!” called a pas- 
senger, as the steamer, smoke-stack and 
all, passed under without a scrape. 

From Sixth to Seventh Lakes the 
pilot’s task was no sinecure, for the 
channel is full of snags and winds be- 
tween the Floating Islands—masses of 
boggv earth and vegetation which are 
drifted about by wind and current. 
“Fifteen feet of water under them,” 
said our Captain. 

Seventh Lake is a pretty sheet of 
water with a number of camps and cot- 
tages on its picturesque shores. Cross- 
ing it we entered the last stretch of navi- 
gable inlet from Eighth Lake. Here 
the channel wound around in circuitous 
course amid a “forest cemetery”— 
though the dead were not buried, but 
stood upright like bleached skeletons 
with arms outstretched, tall and gaunt 
in winding sheets of grey moss and 
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lichens. Kingfishers were busily dart- 
ing here and there, plying their trade; 
blue herons rose from their feeding 
places and flapped heavily away on their 
broad, strong wings, and at length. the 
attention of our whole party was ar- 
rested by the majestic flight of a bald 
eagle as he rose from his perch on a 
great, bare monarch of the forest. 
**Close to the sun in lonely lands 

Ringed with the azure world he stands.’’ 

The walk across the “carry” to 
Eighth Lake was a pleasant one, and 
after a picnic lunch on its shores we re- 
turned at the appointed hour to the rick- 
ety little landing to meet our steamer. 
But Alas! the steamer did not appear. 
Two long hours we waited, wondering 
how we were to get back across Fourth 
Lake if the regular boat should have 
left the inlet by the time we arrived. 
When at length the steamer came, her 
Captain was greeted with a chorus of 
indignant exclamations and soundly be- 
rated by one outspoken female, who in- 
formed him that “This is not the way 
we do business in New York. We keep 
our appointments.” 

“Well, lady, I couldn’t help it. God 
knows I’ve did my best to git here, but 
I had-to cut that there bog in two. It 
was right acrost the channel. I wuz in 
sech a hurry to git to ye that I left my 
rope and axe there a-layin’ on the bog.” 
On the return trip he pointed out these 
articles and showed us where the new 
channel had been cut, to prove the truth 
of his statement. When asked how he 
cut the bog: “Oh, we cut it with our 
nose,” he replied. “ What! with the 
nose of the boat?” “ Yes, with the 
nose of the boat.” 


ok * * * * 


* All’s well that ends well.” Our host 
chanced to be at the inlet with his launch 
and brought us safely back in time for 
supper. As for New Yorkers—perhaps 
appointments would not always be kept 
if punctuality involved “cutting a bog 
with the nose.” 
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In The Great White House. 


In the Great White House with its dome of blue, 
Where the bird’s glad song rings sweet and true, 


The tall pines sigh, and rustle and sway, 
And Nature calls, “Come out and play” 
In the Great White House. 


In the Great White House the zest of life 
Frees me awhile from care and strife; 
The soft wind sighs — the whispering trees, 
And on its my trouble flees, 

In Pony Be White House. 


In the Great White House I’m glad and free, 
And youth comes back again to me; 
The water -_ as it ri Ae 4 by, 
And ms soars and sways on high, 
e -o. White an 


In the Great White House, when the gates unfold, 
The sunlight turns the world to gold, 
And I bathe my soul in its golden gleam 
As I float along a peaceful stream, 
In the Great White House. 


In the Great White House the stars are bright, 
And woodland voices sigh “Good night ; 
The stillness falls—the twitterings cease, 
And Nature whispers, “Peace—peace 
In the Great White House.” 
FRANK M. COMRIE. 
NOTE—Among the Chippewa Indians the term “‘Great White House” is 


used to indicate that great house—its pillars the stately pines overarched by the 
blue dome of the sky—in which ‘“‘Manitou,” the Great Spirit, dwells. 
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DAYS WITH THE SHORE BIRDS. 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M. D. 


CHAPTER X.—Grass Snipe. 


HAZY sky greeted us next morning, and when 
the weather is overcast on the Eastern Coast it 
remains so for an indefinite period, although 
really governed by the wind. The wind was 

not noticeably in evidence, although a few whiffs from 

the southwest hinted at its direction. By 9 a. m. it 

had veered south and the fog had lifted slightly with 

the appearance of a fine afternoon. We started late, 

but hoped to get up to the head of the marsh before the 

tide was at low ebb. The journey was made without any 

mishap or point worthy of mention. Upon reaching the 

marsh the first thing noticeable was a flight of grass or 

pectoral sandpipers. We anchored out in deep water, took 

to our boats and pushed up a channel into a bed of rice 

and rushes, which lay at the edge of a long streak of water ahead of us. 

Several bunches of sandpipers passed and were shot at before we had time to 

look the ground over and select our respective stations when the fog should 
lift and enable us to take them. 

We had the peculiar shooting a fog presents. A bird or flock would sud- 
denly appear within range through the mist, giving us a snap shot as he or 
they whipped by; as a bird could approach within 40 yards before it was rec- 
ognized, we had to keep our guns in hand and be keenly alert. But fogs, like 
all good, bad and indifferent things, have an ending, and the close of an hour 
found it lifting and rolling seawards. It is the hunter who naturally sees and 
understands the true animation of bird life, rather than those who are not active 
members of the sportsman guild and are strangers to forest, glade and glen. 
Nowhere is it so well depicted as in a marsh scene, which follows the lifting 
of a fog. Then all birds seem to want to be represented; they flutter and fly 
abroad in large and small flocks, pairs and singles, to shake off the cumbersome 
wetness of the soaking fog, all enjoying in their own way the lifting of the 
vapory gloom which had enveloped them so long. Then we pushed out, each 
boat making its way to some point that seemed to offer the best position, 
governed by the decoys, which were placed on a sand bar near the heavy cover 
on the east side, thus giving the birds a straight flight over them. We kept 
in view the essential point that one hunter never runs across, cuts off, nor in 
any way interferes with the flyway of another. Although at first sight this 
may appear a hard matter to figure out accurately, it becomes simple when the 
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lay of the country, direction of wind and 
flight are rightly estimated. All birds 
fly at an angle against the wind when 
going to a place to feed. If disturbed, 
at first they may be erratic, but soon 
settle down to the above established 
rule; therefore, shooters should arrange 
or station themselves in such a manner 
that birds, coming in to decoys or pass- 
ing over them on a certain flight, should 
give as equal a chance to one as to the 
other. A line being formed, no one gets 
the advantage, runs ahead, or cuts off 
another’s flight. I may have mentioned 
this before, but oft repeated ideas are 
never lost when they inculcate the essence 
of true sportsmanship. A hunter is 
known in the field by his aptitude in tak- 
ing such positions. Should he find that 
he has inadvertently occupied a place to 
the detriment of another, he will change 
it at once (provided the other has the 
prior claim) and take his fair, unselfish 
chances. The moral attitude and de- 
portment of the hunting fraternity has 
advanced with rapid strides during the 
past 10 or 15 years, and all appearances 


go to prove they will so continue, until 
we have an etiquette unimpeachable and 
pronounced. 

Each issue of sandpipers, upon its first 
arrival, appears in flocks; sometimes 
from 100 to 500 can be seen sweeping 
low over marshes, shores or prairie 


sloughs. Ina few days they are broken 
up or separated into smaller flocks, sin- 
gles and pairs ; therefore they are readily 
recognized as newcomers the first few 
days. The flocks follow each other, look- 
ing over the ground, generally several 
passing in rapid succession before an in- 
terval occurs. Upon lake, marsh or 
shore the flocks are larger and stay to- 
gether longer, probably owing to the 
distribution of their food, which each 
tide influences to a greater or less extent. 
The ebb brings them upon the marsh; 
the flow drives them along the high mud 
and sand-banks, beaches and shores. 
Their habit of flying in lines or thickly 
bunched together, presents a flock shot, 
which usually is fatal to a good many. 
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Upon the report they may separate and 
quickly rejoin their companions, or may 
bunch together at once, rarely scattering 
widely from each other. These are deli- 
cate birds, easily killed with small shot. 
Upon the ground they are unsuspicious, 
allowing the hunter to approach within 
easy gun-shot. Many hunters turn this 
tameness to their advantage, carefully 
step around them until they get several 
in a line, and kill 4 or 5 at a shot. 
When one or more fall winged, they cry 
with a sharp, plaintive, peeping noise, 
upon which the others will wheel, flutter 
over, and even alight by the side of their 
wounded companions, oblivious of the 
presence of the hunter, should he remain 
motionless. When jumped or flushed 
singly in the same manner as jack snipe, 
they afford good sport, although pre- 
senting a much easier shot, for they 
spring off the ground from their feet, not 
using their bills. 

We shot on the flight until the flow 
began to submerge our decoys; then 
pulled up, pushed our boats around the 
edges to pick up the drifted birds, went 
aboard the launch, and steamed for 
home. Upon looking over our birds 
we observed some which differed from 
the grass snipe in dimentions and color- 
ation. Jack informed us we had three 
varieties of Tringa besides T. maculata, 
namely: T. fuscicollis, white-rumped 
or Bonaparte sandpiper; T. maritima, 
purple sandpiper; and T. canutus or 
knot—the latter being the largest of all 
the Tringa proper, and which we had 
frequently got during our various days’ 
shooting. 

“Tringa maculata,” said Jack, “is 
commonly called jack snipe, grass snipe, 
krieker, marsh plover or meadow snipe, 
according to its locality upon the coast 
and the interior. It inhabits North 
America at large, south through Central 
America to the West India Islands and 
Brazil. It has also been found in Europe, 
and ranges up to 13,000 ft. above sea 
level—the highest of the shore birds ex- 
cepting A. macularia, of which I will 
speak later. Length, 9 in.; wing, 5 in.; 
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tarsus, I to 1.10 in.; middle toe, .go in.; 
upper parts, light clay color; crown, 
back, scapulars and tertiaries, light ruf- 
ous or rusty shades predominating; feath- 
ers, black centrally, forming bold streaks 
making spots on scapulars and back; 
rump and upper tail coverts, brownish 
black, white-barred with dusky shaft 
streaks; middle tail feathers, dusky, 
edged with white or gray; sides of breast 
and jugulum, pale clay color streaked; 
under parts, pure white—hence the name, 
maculata. Bill and feet, greenish black. 
In the fall birds, we find plumage with 
rusty tint, pale, and black markings less 
prominent. The young have more white 
markings and narrow streaks, which you 
see plainly shown in a number of our 
birds. They nest from latitude 46° north 
through Saskatchewan to Great Slave 
Lake and the Hudson’s Bay Region. 
“They build, in depressions in the 
ground, a nest made of dry grass care- 
‘lessly placed together, laying 4 eggs of 
a yellowish dirty white, blotched with 
rusty colored spots at the blunt end. 
“In the spring they arrive in three 
distinct issues, the first appearing often 
before the frost has all gone, and long 
before the Wilson snipe. They are often 
called in the West, the advance guard of 
the golden-back plovers, for they fre- 
quent the same kind of ground early in 
the season. The second issue follows 
quickly, while the third lingers until late. 
In the fall they rush down early, scatter- 
ing over the whole country where damp 
ground exists, along lake or sea shores, 
marshes, river banks, etc., governed en- 
tirely by the fall rains. But you must 
remember, that where one flock of sand- 
pipers or other shore birds remain and 
habit a certain favorite ground, hundreds 
of others go right through—may be stop- 
ping to drink or feed, but still impelled 
by unerring instinct to reach their south- 
ern goal. Many species of Tringa mix 
with them during their migrations, few 
being recognized except by hunters who 
are field naturalists. The flocks assume 


the large proportions before mentioned 
in the first issue of the spring and fall.” 
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“Now, Joe! let us hear from you 
with some western shooting.” 

“TI remember,” replied that accommo- 
dating individual, “shooting on the Ar- 
kansas River, one spring, near Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, where I had been looking 
over the celebrated salt mines located 
there. The first rush of mallards and 
pintails had nearly all gone north. One. 
morning I started out to prospect for 
plover, flocks of which I had seen flying 
over the flats the evening before, while I 
was slough shooting some distance away. 
The morning was fine—we had had a 
shower the evening before—so I expected 
to find some good shooting and probably 
get some Eskimos, or at any rate a 
mixed bag. I took all the shells I had, 
loaded with No. 8 shot and finished out 
with No. 7’s; pulled on my hip boots 
and started across the prairie, to the flats 
below. Water was in abundance. Wide 
sheets of it, shallow and easily waded, 
because of its hard bottom, stretched 
away before me, with separating ridges 
running in all directions. 

“Before arriving at the flats, I saw 
several flocks whipping over them. 
From the distance the birds seemed 
small for plover and flew differently, and 
upon a nearer approach I found them to 
be grass snipe. During my journey 
there I pushed through heavy ironweeds 
and sunflowers, and arrived at last, hot 
and tired, covered with yellow pollen. I 
shot into a bunch, which lined as they 
swept by me, and was soon busily en- 
gaged in picking up. Then I waded 
across to a point of land in the middle 
of a wide sheet of water over which the 
main flight seemed to drift, hid myself in 
some weeds and commenced shooting 
right and left, dropping my birds into 
open water upon both sides of me. The 
flocks were the largest I had ever seen, 
keeping me busy for some time before a 
lull occurred. Occasionally I got a shot 
at plover of the black-breasted variety ; 
at other times I would pick out an 
Eskimo from a flock of plover with the 
right barrel and get a line or bunch, or 
perchance a single, with my left. 














“The sands, as we called them, were 
in abundance, alighting now and then 
upon the ridges and shores, but usually 
wheeling over the banks and passing on 
below for a long distance, when they 
would either rise higher and disappear in 
the distance or would swing around far 
below me and return over the same path 
at lightning speed. This kept on for 2 
hours, when they suddenly quit flying. 
Only a flock or a single bird now and 
then could be seen. About 10 o’clock 
they had nearly all disappeared I then 
picked up my dead birds and traveled 
on—the rush of a few flocks of sands 
and single plover, with an odd slough- 
bird or so ending the morning flight. 

“TI returned home with well. filled 
pockets, supposing the issue had sud- 
denly found out they were in a big hurry 
to go to some place farther north, or I 
had burnt them out by my too rapid fir- 
ing; however, I saw that morning more 
grass snipe in 4 or 5 hours than I ever 
saw before.” 

“You evidently struck the path of the 
first issue, which were not particularly 
attracted to the ground—probably owing 
to the absence of food, caused by the 
water being too high and covering so 
much territory,” I replied. 

“TI guess you must have burnt them 
out, Joe. Had you any decoys?”’ in- 
quired Jack. 

“None,” he replied, ‘except the dead 
ones lying in the water upon each side 
of me.” 

“Did you get any other kinds of 
Tringa among the sands?” I asked. 

“I did not look closely. Some ap- 
peared larger than others and I believe 
there was some difference in coloration. 
But I shall not neglect to notice more 
particularly in the future.” 

Jack resumed: ‘I have seen heavy 
flights of grass snipe, both in the spring 
and fall, along the Jersey coast, which I 
believe to be those hatched east of longi- 
tude 100°, from the Hudson Bay region 
to Labrador and Greenland. Again, 
from longitude 100° west they range 
southward and westward through the 
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Northwestern Territories, over Assina- 
boia, Alberta and Manitoba, to North 
Dakota, Minnesota and Michigan, spread- 
ing over the whole country to the eastern 
Indiana line and the lower Mississippi 
River. I have shot them in most of the 
States, and always found the early spring 
and first fall flight more numerous than 
the others. I was hunting, one fall, on 
the South Fork of the Loup River in 
Nebraska, not far from its junction with 
the Middle Fork, a few yearsago. The 
country was broken and rough along the 
banks, affording a great flyway, as well 
as a stopping place for shore birds. The 
river was low, leaving plenty of feecing 
ground exposed. I was prospecting for 
different varieties of our littoral birds. 
About 3 p. m. I was sitting upon a 
stone, smoking and lazily watching vari- 
ous species flitting around me, in hopes 
of seeing something rare. I had about 
giving up for that day and had carefully 
packed away the few specimens already 
obtained, when my reverie was disturbed 
by an immense flock of sandpipers, which 
suddenly appeared about a quarter of a 
mile from me, heading in my direction. 
To drop into cover was the work of an 
instant, and I eagerly awaited their ap- 
proach. In a few minutes they rushed 
over me and upon both sides; low down 
swept hundreds of grass snipe, receiving 
my right on a line shot and the left as 
they bunched together. On they sped, 
every now and then one dropping from 
the flock, or sailing downward to the 
ground, leaving wounded, winged and 
dead scattered upon one side and below 
me. I do not recall how many I killed, 
but they made a goodly pile after I had 
gathered them in. They were grass, 
stilted and red-back sand snipe, with one 
or two dunlins that I remember, and 
probably other kinds were represented 
in that tremendous flock—which must 
have approached closely to a thousand 
birds, for it was several hundred yards 
in length and quite wide. They were 
evidently migrating, for such a flock 
could hardly have been scared up at one 
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time. I watched them out of sight, still 
sweeping low and flying rapidly. 
“Probably an hour passed before I 
sighted another flock, which passed over 
out of shot, but of much smaller propor- 
tions. About the time the sun was get- 
ting low down in the horizon another 
flock of 200 or 300 passed by me high 
up, but by a long shot I killed 4 or 5 
out of it. Several flocks came later— 
some too high or too far from me, while 
others I levied contributions from—until 
the sun set, after which I saw a good 
many flocks upon my way home, but 
generally high in the air. I have always 
noticed, as nightfall advances, birds rise 
higher in the air during their migratory 
flights. Ofttimes I was sure I could dis- 
cover other species among them by their 
size and peculiarities of flight, but did 
not again see a flock so large, or which 
contained so many varieties. In a few 


days I visited the same place one morn- 
ing, and I got good shooting, but it was 
confined to small flocks and singles. The 
plover being more abundant, I naturally 
turned my attention to them and the 
Eskimos, which were more inviting.” 


“I agree with you there, Jack,” said 
I. “A day with the grass snipe is very 
enjoyable once or twice a year, but can 
not compare with other shore bird shoot- 
ing. I have shot them on the flight 
during early spring and fall, when they 
first come down, but would rather jump 
them out of the grassy sloughs or edges 
of marshes like Wilson snipe, for one 
will generally get a good single or double 
every now and then. They jump wildly 
sometimes, presenting a shot often twist- 
ing or dipping or rising, which affords 
good practice afloat or ashore. I recalla 
day in the Northwest during the 90’s: I 
was shooting near the Red River, which 
divides North Dakota from Minnesota, 
the country all around being exceedingly 
flat with plenty of water,in which Wilson 
and grass snipe were always to be found. 
Over one of these places, one morning, 
I saw some gulls flying, and, judging by 
their flight and peculiar manner they had 
of beating up and down the sloughs, they 
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were Franklin gulls. I made across 
country towards them and succeeded in 
shooting 4—all I wanted at that time for 
mounting purposes. While engaged in 
following up the gulls, I flushed a good 
many Wilsons and sands, and I now 
went after the snipe. In a few minutes 
a sand jumped; at the report of the gun, 
scaipe! went a Wilson to my left, a regu- 
lar driver, and as I picked up my birds 
another Wilson jumped, which I dropped 
almost by the side of its mate. The 
grass was short, so birds could easily be 
picked up, by good marking, even if 
your eyes were taken from the spot. 
Thus I was enabled to make several 
doubles as well as singles, without pick- 
ing up at once. I shot on until I reached 
the bottom of the low land, then took 
the wind in my face and walked round 
the bottom end, getting several birds on 
my way. As more sands were in evi- 
dence than Wilsons, I did not retrace 
my steps or angle across to get the wind 
exactly, as I would have done if I were 
shooting all Wilsons, but kept it over 
my left shoulder as much as possible. 
Some times, after a shot, 2 or 3 would 
flush together and alight farther on; in 
such cases I would probably run on toa 
Wilson or some lone sand before I 
reached the place where they had 
alighted. I soon had them scattered all 
over the ground, which was at least a 
mile in length and probably half as wide. 
I shot on these lines all morning until I 
had emptied all my shells and had enough 
birds for myself and friends. I never 
shoot more birds than I can use, although 
in that climate birds will keep a long 
time, owing to the dryness of the air. 
One thing I have always remarked in the 
Northwest is that your gun barrels never 
rust, notwithstanding all the exposure 
you subject them to. An open knife 
may lay out of doors for some time, but 
no rust collects upon the blade, although 
exposed to the heavy dews. Here on 
the coast, a nights’ exposure would rust 
terribly, but it is not so much the salt 
air that does it, for the same occurs all 
through the Central States.” 
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“Yes,” assented Jack; “but when 
you get across the Mississippi River 
conditions begin to change—especially 
near the Colorado line. The dry air 
evidently is the preventive power.” 

“I wish it were so here!’”’ remarked 
Joe. “It would save lots of trouble, as 
well as injury to our guns. What kind 
of oil do you use, Jack?” 

“Pure olive oil—when I can get it— 
with a dash of kerosene, or sewing 
machine oil if I can get at my wife’s can. 
Liquid vaseline answers very well, and 
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THE RIVER. 
By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


Child of the snow flakes that nestle and cling 
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there are several good oils advertised in 
the various sportsmen’s papers.” 

The storm still raged; it had now 
settled down to a regular gale, As a 
northeaster is usually a stayer, we antici- 
pated 2 or 3 days of foul weather. Upon 
asking William, ‘“‘What of the{night?” 
he simply answered, “A dirty night, sir.” 
And when an old salt tells you‘that, you 
may rest contented he thinks more than 
he says. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Far and away ’neath the dome of the hills; 
Wakened to life by the kiss of the sun— 

Bathed in the coolness of wandering rills; 
Brushing the mosses so green and so cool 

With a touch that is light as the sigh of a fay; 
Spurning the pebbles that gleam in the pool, 

With silvery laughter you dance on your way. 


Under the alders that droop at your brink 
You glide with a smile demure as a maid; 
You toss a shy glance where, stately and tall, 
The pifion’s dark branches o’ershadow the glade. 
You rush by the boulders, so ancient and gray, 
Outtorn from the hills, with a boom and a roar, 
As if you would echo the song of the gods 
When Time was a stripling in zons of yore. 


You babble the secrets, so weird and so strange, 
You have learned from the rocks and the trees and the sky; 
I treasure them all, as you babble them out, 
So careless and happy, with laughter and sigh. 
But in the still hours, when daylight has fled 
And darkness has fallen on flower and leaf, 
You moan and you sob with a pitiful cry— 
Pray tell me, sweet river, the cause of your grief. 


Perchance ’tis a secret you may not reveal, 

Some hoary old mountain has bidden you hold? 
Do you sigh for your lover, the slumberous sea, 

Afar in the West ’neath the sunset’s red gold? 
I know not, sweet river. Of this I am sure— 

You’ve a lover close by whose heart is your own; 
Your secrets are safe, and you'll tell me, I know, 


Some sweet summer day, why you sob and you moan. 
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FISHING THE FIRE-HOLE RIVER. 


By Rev. CHARLES A. CAMPBELL. 


Of the stories of fishing experiences 
there seems to be no end. Men may 
come and men may go, but their stories, 
like the rivers they concern, go on for- 
ever. Some are written with the easy 
grace of Izaak Walton or Henry Van 
Dyke; some are crude and rough-hewn, 
like the pole in the hands of a beginner 
which lifts by sheer force the wriggling 
catfish from the slime-covered pond- 
bottom. But whether smooth and fin- 
ished or rough and imperfect, they seem 
never to tire us; certainly this man’s in- 
terest in a good fish story is as keen as 
when, a youngster, he listened with 
open-eyed delight to his father recount 
the tale of his catch, one June morning, 
in the wilds of the now rapidly-disap- 
pearing North Woods. I don’t care 
very much about the literary shine of 
the narrative. If the shine of the water 
gets into my eyes and the swish of the 
water into my ears, I’m satisfied. There 
is always something wonderfully fresh 
and new about a fishing-yarn—perhaps 
it is because it brings with it the fra- 
grance of balsam, the melody of birds, 
the hum of busy insects and deep 
draught of ozone. 

Every boy worth the name has some 
extraordinary story to tell. Get into his 
heart and he’ll regale you with the hap- 


piest chapter out of his book of sacred 
memories. Unless he is a boy of city 
streets and pavements, in nine cases out 
of ten it will prove to be a fishing story, 
and to hear him tell it makes you young 
again, and carries you back to the days 
when you tore your trousers half off on 
the barbed wire fence as you were 
making for that “hole” that no one 
knew but you and Jimmy—so that you 
had to dodge home the back way in 
recognition of an inviolable standard of 
respectability. What if it was but eels 
or sunfish that he caught? What if it 
was by some unnamed and _ scarcely 
worth naming Pennsylvania creek? 
What if a long, lank willow did duty 
for a hand-made bamboo? What if his 
cast never fell upon the splendid swirl- 
ing waters of a Gunnison or a Resti- 
gouche? He had his heart filled up to 
the limit of its capacity, and not one of 
us older heads, in all our work and play 
along the singing waters of famous 
streams, can claim more than he. My 
first catch was_a_ shovel-fish—armored 
for cannibals and quite as useless for 
food as an Arizona cactus. The water 
from which he was taken was heavy 
with mud and as malarial as the Susque- 
hanna Flats, but his tug was as thrilling 
as the pull of the three trout I took 
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twenty years after on my first cast in 
Moose River in the Adirondacks. He 
was the first on a string thirty years long, 
and all the way from shovel-fish to perch, 
from perch to pike, from pike to bass, 
from bass to bluefish and from bluefish 
to the rainbows of the Iola meadows 
are stories as sweet to my heart as was 
the freedom of those never-to-be-for- 
gotten days, ere the yoke had been fitted 
and the burdens of life and work 
strapped to my back. The last fish on 
my string was a Salmo Fontinalis—I 
must tell you about him. 
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the brink of the Grand Cajion, where 
heavenly rainbows are imbedded in rock 
and where appears the incarnation of all 
earthly color in that apotheosis of golden 
glory. I drove along the majestic river, 
now as peaceful as the verdure that 
links its banks, with a thousand great 
white pelicans idling upon its bosom; 
now turbulent and terrible as it plunges 
through the close confines of the en- 
croaching wall; but my cup of satisfac- 
tion was not completely filled until I had 
caught my fish from the famous Fire- 
hole River. 
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It was my good fortune, last year, to 
turn my steps toward Nature’s Wonder- 
land, Yellowstone Park. My thoughts 
had been upon it for many months and 
at last the dream was realized. No 
words can do it justice; it transcends 


human speech. I saw the world-famed 
sculptured terraces; I trembled with the 
quaking earth as I stood in the spray of 
the giant geysers; I lingered enchanted 
by the shores of sapphire pools and 
emerald lakes; I was brought to my 
knees in mute adoration and awe upon 


In this region of marvels nothing is 
more amazing than this stream. Its 
source is in the clear, cold, pure springs 
of the Continental Divide, but by the 
time it reaches the Upper Geyser Basin 
its temperature has risen most remark- 
ably, owing to the discharge of the in- 
numerable hot sulphur springs and 
mighty geysers, unceasingly pouring 
forth their floods. I was surprised be- 
yond measure to learn, on reaching Old 
Faithful Inn, that brook trout of excel- 
lent quality were to be caught from its 
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rifles. It seemed that nothing could 
live in such sulphurous water. Though 
I was unprovided with tackle, I deter- 
mined to prove, if possible, the truth or 
falsity of the story. It was a blazing 
mid-day in July that the experiment was 
made. From the porter at the hotel I 
managed to secure a rod of very uncer- 
tain reliability, one played-out Coach- 
man fly and one frayed White Miller of 
ridiculous size and age. The banks of 
the river were almost as white as though 
covered with snow drifts, the mineral 
deposits extending back for an eighth of 
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fourth essay brought a rise but no strike; 
a dozen more followed and I was at 
last rewarded with a strike which failed 
to make good; another brought the line 
up taut and my heart beat faster in the 
anticipation of success. He was as 
lively in that warm, sulphur-saturated 
stream as though he had been bred in 
the snow waters of the upper altitudes, 
and he fought as lustily as a Chama 
River “native.” Immediately opposite 


the point where I landed him were 
three fire-holes, hissing and steaming, 
while at my right hand, not six steps 
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a mile on either side, relieved only here 
and there by a tuft of grass or a bunch 
of weeds. It seemed like attempting the 
impossible—an angler might be seen a 
mile away. Inferior tackle, a cloudless 
sky and a day as hot as the subterranean 
caverns out of which the water poured 
into the stream! 

I tried the Miller; two casts, then a 
third, brought no response, and I con- 
cluded the story was “a tale for tour- 
ists ”"—a flying shadow told me, how- 
ever, of the presence of a fish. The 


away, was a boiling spring, heaving and 
pulsing as though determined to escape 
the intense heat below, and discharging 
into the river. Without taking a single 
step, but simply turning in my place, I 
was able to lift over my speckled beauty 
and cook him in the spring. Just as my 
fishing partner pointed his camera, 
making ready for an exposure as the 
trout touched the pool, there was a most 
beautiful eruption, and the picture shows 
the spray rising above the crater of this 
infant geyser. In twenty seconds I 
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lifted the rod and discovered that the 
job of cooking had been so thoroughly 
done that the fish was in shreds. I 
know of no other running stream where 
the fisherman may catch his trout and 
cook it, without recourse to frying pan 
or camp-fire, in Nature’s own strange 
kitchen, with sulphur to do the work of 
salt and boiling water instead of sizzling 
fat. 

Beyond the Fire-hole River, on the 
west arm of the Yellowstone Lake, there 
is a hot spring cone in the edge of the 
lake, surrounded entirely by water. Here 
the same feat may be and often is ac- 
complished. The lake fairly teems with 
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The picture shows the 
morning catch of two  boats—160 
pounds. Two days’ fishing in the river 
below the cafion brought some remark- 
ably fine specimens, ranging from 1 to 
2 pounds, and as fine in flavor as any 
ever taken from the most normal stream. 

If ever the reader wants an absolutely 
new experience in the piscatorial realm, 
let him try Yellowstone and the Fire- 
hole River. Just think of fishing with 
Old Faithful on one hand and the ma- 
jestic Castle Geyser and the Emerald 
Pool on the other! Splendid accommo- 
dations may be found at the Transporta- 
tion Co.’s hotel within the Park. Cour- 


bed-clothes. 














YELLOWSTONE LAKE TROUT. 


THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 





trout; some inferior in quality, some 
healthy and vigorous. Catches are made 
near the outlet of 60 and 7o in an after- 
noon, practically every cast bringing a 
fish to net. Near the west arm is a sul- 
phur mountain composed of almost pure 
sulphur crystals. As I passed by the 
point nearest this mass, the lake’s sur- 
face was as vivid as saffron, so heavy 
and dense with sulphur that the water 
underneath was not visible—very much 
as though a great yellow blanket had 
been laid upon it—vet through it leaped 
frequently a fine trout, utterly undis- 
turbed by the unusual supply of summer 


teous service, comfortable Concord 
stages, elegant roadways, happy com- 
radeship and the most marvellous region 
in the world, added to a most unusual 
experience in fishing, made this for me 
the most absorbing in all my record of 
interesting trips. If you want “some- 
thing new under the sun,” drop a line 
to A. M. Cleland, St. Paul, Minn., and 
he will be glad to help you arrange your 
trip over the Northern Pacific, whose 
trains discharge you at the Gateway of 
the Park. It is the most reasonable, 
the most fascinating and the most mem- 
orable trip within my _ knowledge. 
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Should you go, take your own tackle 
along; stay an additional day or so at 
the Inn at the Lake Hotel; then go on 
horseback to Yancy’s, near the petri- 
fied forest, and fish the Yellowstone 
River. Then, after you have covered 
the ground as I covered it, you will thank 
me for my brotherly counsel—and the 
one day most affectionately remembered 
will be the day you took your trout from 
the Fire-hole. 
Denver, Colo. 


ti. 
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FROGGING ON LAKE SENACHWINE. 





The midsummer months of every year 
have but little to offer the sportsman 
except fishing and even this absorbing 
pastime eventually grows monotonous to 
those who really prefer the gun to the 
rod as an outdoor companion. There is 


one sport, however, which flourishes at 
this season of the year, where a small cal- 
iber rifle is useful, and which can be 
enjoyed by anyone who is within reach 
of almost any good-sized body of water. 


When frog hunting is mentioned, the 
duck shooter or big game enthusiast will 
probably smile at the ignorance of any 
one who would be content with a sport so 
tame; but it may be mentioned here for 
the benefit of possible doubters that no 
wily old mallard drake of the lowlands 
or antlered buck of the mountains is 
more averse to figuring on the hunter’s 
score than is the deep-voiced bull-frog. 
Most men who are sportsmen in mature 
years were the same in embryo when 
boys, and many of them can recollect 
lengthy strings of the little green grass- 
frogs, lured from their haunts along the 
banks of some water course and gigged 
on a gang of 3 or 4 fish hooks made 
tempting to the frog heart by decora- 
tions of red flannel. The true bull-frog, 
however, is not to be captured by so 
primitive a means. 

Last summer my wife and myself en- 
joyed a 10-days’ outing at Lake Senach- 
wine, a beautiful body of water in North- 
ern Illinois, and it was during this so- 
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journ that I became acquainted with the 
really scientific side of frog hunting. At 
the foot of the highest bluff along the 
lake shore the visitor finds Hotel Under- 
cliffe, snugly hidden away beneath great 
elm trees and overlooking a large por- 
tion of the lake. The Undercliffe being 
the only hotel anywhere on the lake, and 
situated as it is near a main traveled 
road and near an excellent beach for 
boat and seine landing, is well patronized. 
Here are always to be found specimens 
of that amphibious branch of the hu- 
man race which is only found near boats 
and fish nets, and two of the best na- 
tured representatives of this type gave 
me my first lesson in frog stalking. Two 
or 3 miles from the hotel is a long, low 
island, which in low water is a wilder- 
ness of trees, brush, and wild grasses, 
but which, when the water is up, beats the 
Dismal Swamp a block as far as appear- 
ances go. During our visit to the lake, 
the water was high and a boat could be 
rowed all over this island, provided that 
the rower could find his way through the 
wilderness of trees and brush. There 
the frogs congregated, I was told, and 
the deep bass choruses which came from 
there every night substantiated all re- 
ports. Previous to the arrival of Mrs. 
Corbin and myself at Undercliffe, the 2 
men who were to be our guides later, had 
visited the flooded island several times 
and had never failed to secure a good 
bag. Their tales of these trips very 
naturally fired my imagination and in- 
creased my desire to duplicate them. This 
desire became so noticeable that I was 
invited to participate in the next event, 
and, on the second evening of our stay, 
Mrs. Corbin and I placed ourselves in 
the hands, or more literally, in the boat 
of our instructors, and were pulled away 
toward the scene of the regular evening 
concert. Our equipment was a good 
sized row-boat in which 4 people were 
not in the least crowded, a couple of re- 
flector lanterns and a 4-pronged spear. 
In subsequent trips this spear was re- 
placed by a 22-caliber rifle. 

As we pulled away from the landing 
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it did not seem possible that the bellow- 
ing of the frogs, which we could hear 
so plainly, could come from 2 or 3 miles 
away. As we neared the flooded island 
the noise became so loud that it was 
hard to believe that frogs could produce 
such a racket. Singling out one voice 
which seemed to be nearer than the rest, 
-we started toward it. In approaching our 
game the greatest caution was necessary, 
as the least suspicious noise, the rattle of 
an oarlock or the rasping of the boat’s 
keel on some sunken bush, would silence 
every frog in the vicinity. Mrs. Cor- 
bin had by this time taken up her posi- 
tion in the stern seat; one of my com- 
panions, who answered to the name of 
John, knelt in the bottom of the boat, 
paddling ; and the other stood behind me 
as I leaned over the bow with my spear 
ready, so that he could throw the lan- 
tern light on the water ahead when with- 
in the proper distance of the frog. I 
had been instructed to watch for the eyes 
of the frog, which-I was told could be 
readily seen when the light of a lantern 
was thrown on them. When the man 
back of me shot a shaft of light in the 
direction of a thick clump of brush which 
we had been gradually approaching, I 
naturally expected to be able to locate a 
couple of shining eyes immediately ; but 
look as I would I could see nothing un- 
til there was pointed out to me the 
hunched-up body of a big  bull-frog 
squatted on a log within 4 or 5 feet of 
me, quietly gazing up into the blazing 
lantern light. Realizing the importance 
of my position as harpoonist, I made a 
careful jab with my spear and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the barbed points 
sink into—the rotten wood of the log. 
while the croaker dived gracefully into 
the black water beyond. My wife is one 
of the most consistently Christian women 
I have ever known, and here again the 
fact was proven. She said nothing. The 
gentleman with the paddle and the gen- 
tleman with the lantern seemed to make 
no effort to restrain themselves, so I 
arose with an air of calm dignity, gra- 
ciously handed the spear to the man with 
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the light, and motioned him to the place 
of honor. 

I had lost the first frog, but, in the 
momentary view I had of him as he 
jumped, I gathered some idea of what 
one looked like and was more than sur- 
prised at his size. As he stretched out 
in his jump he was fully a foot long 
with a body as big as a man’s hand. My 
blood was up, then, and I could scarcely 
wait until the neighboring frogs had re- 
covered sufficiently from the noise that 
we had made to continue their inter- 
rupted concert. Finally one did sound 
the key and we were off for him, our 
light hidden and our breath held. Slowly 
we approached the second clump of 
bushes where, unalarmed, our game was 
making the air reverberate. The man 
in the stern brought the boat slowly to a 
standstill and the spearsman motioned 
for the light. This time I located the 
frog more easily than before, but, in the 
same instant that I distinguished him, I 
saw the spear pin him down to the half- 
submerged stump where he was squatted. 
Little or no noise had been made, so, 
when our first score had been dropped 
into our locker box, we swung around 
and started in the direction of a songster 
who had kept up his tune right through 
the tragedy which had befallen his rela- 
tive a moment before. 

This time I took the spear again and, 
as the light flashed on the eyes of my 
game, my aim was as sure as anyone’s, 
and frog No. 2 was dropped into the 
locker box. In all we spent perhaps 2 
hours among the trees and brush of the 
island, when suddenly every vocalist 
stopped his croaking. Some slight 
change had arisen in the atmospheric 
conditions, which silenced them for the 
rest of the night, but, in spite of the per- 
centage of misses which I had scored 
against us, we turned the boat home- 
ward with 8 frogs. After the late hours 
kept, it is not to be wonder at that Mrs. 
Corbin and I did not answer the first 
breakfast bell; but the memory that the 
cook had promised to give us fried frogs 
for breakfast if we would supply the 
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crude material, made us hustle down in 
time for the last bell, and there I had 
my enthusiasm aroused again. Nicely 
dressed, rolled in cracker crumbs and 
fried to the proper shade of brown, a 
bull-frog is perfection. One frog repre- 
sents a good meal for one man, but I ate 
2 and assisted Mrs. Corbin with her 
third one. Truly the bull-frog deserves 
our attention, cooked or uncaught. Try 
him both ways. Buck Corin. 


WHO CATCHES EELS? 


A friend of: mine, after reading R. 
Clapham’s article in the July issue, “ Eel 
Fishing in New Zealand,” felt called up- 
on to tell the boys a few eel stories of his 
own, but they will never get in print 
through my connivance. I like a big 
story as well as the next man, have told 
a few in my time and can tell more if 
necessary; but no glory is gained by the 
relation of second-hand yarns. I have 
been led to mention my friend’s eel 
stories in a casual way because their tell- 
ing gave rise to a discussion as to 


whether eels are not disappearing from 
waters where they were once abundant. 
There were a half-dozen anglers pres- 
ent at the time, but I was alone on the 


negative side of the question. The oth- 
ers had caught lots of eels in their 
younger days—their own younger days, 
mind you, not the eels’—but of late years 
had caught not a slippery, wiggling one. 
They were positive about this, for the 
capture of an eel is one of the things 
that an angler might like to forget but 
never can. Some of my honorable op- 
ponents had fished pretty nearly every- 
where in the United States and knew for 
sure that eels had been a short crop for 
a long time before Bryan’s first presi- 
dential race. Any one of them could 
talk louder than I could, and, when they 
all got busy at once, the only thing for 
me was to change the subject; but I 
wasn’t convinced. In the days when 
we all caught eels still-fishing was uni- 
versaliy practiced, whereas now bait- 
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casting is popular. Here we have the 
whole thing in a nutshell. Eels are bot- 
tom feeders. Drop a piece of liver or 
a bunch of wriggling worms where they 
can get hold of it, and they will do the 
rest—if you give them time enough; but 
sprinting after moving baits is not at all 
in their line. I imagine some of the boy 
readers of Sports AFIELD can furnish a 
little light on, this eel question. With 
the Editor’s permission, I would like to 
hear from them. 

While I am talking of your July num- 
ber, maybe your artist will pardon me. 
for pointing out a single flaw in the oth- 
erwise excellent cover design. The same 
break has been made before by lots of 
artists who claim to be—and are—thor- 
oughly seasoned anglers as well, so he 
mustn’t look upon my criticism in a per- 
sonal light. The fish is out of the water 
at the highest point of his leap, the free 
loop of line dangling from his mouth, 
and yet the upper third of the rod is bent 
in a perfect U. Why should this be 
thusly? The elasticity of a fishing rod 
is its chief claim to excellence. It is sup- 
posed to bend evenly under strain, and to 
spring back straight when the strain 
is removed. There can be no slack line 
while the rod is bent; it would be as 
straight as a string before the fish broke 
water in his upward dash. I could men- 
tion many instances where artists have 
sacrificed truth to appearances in depict- 
ing similar scenes, but will here refer 


.only to a couple—the present year’s cal- 


endar issued by the Horton Mfg. Co., 

and a full-page colored plate in Louis 

Rhead’s admirable book, “‘ The Basses.” 
Nevada, Mo. Rocer REEb. 


THE LAKES OF WASHINGTON. 


Lake fishing around Spokane never 
was so fine as it has been this summer. 
All the fishermen have been trying it, 
and many visitors from the East who 
came especially for that purpose are de- 
lighted with the sport. The bass in par- 
ticular are plentiful, and there is scarcely 
a body of water in this “Land of a 
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Thousand Lakes” where the fish are not 
biting well. Among those close to Spo- 
kane are Haydon, Fish, Sucker, Cceur 
d’Alene, Silver, Clear, Colville, Pend 
d’Oreille and Newman Lakes. Parties 
of 2 or 3 at Newman and Sucker Lakes 
have caught as high as 100 lbs. of bass in 
a. day. The game warden caught one 
bass weighing 6 lbs. and another of 
5% Ibs. in Newman Lake. The 
Spokane Rod and Gun Club, the 
Spokane Fish Protective Association and 
other organizations are at least partially 
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Minnesota’s lakes are unsurpassed for 
the attractions they offer anglers, as well 
as for their beauty of surroundings. Each 
year they welcome summer visitors in 
growing numbers, and each year new 
fishing resorts spring into prominence. 
Pelican Lake, near Brainerd, is one of 
the many breeze-dimpled, green-fringed 
waters that never disappoints the angler 
who visits it in the proper season. Our 
illustration shows a one-day’s catch of 








SOME MINNESOTA PIKE. 





responsible for this state of affairs. They 
provide for restocking the lakes when- 
ever there is a tendency to exhaust them, 
and they see to it that there is no fishing 


out of season. State Fish Commissioner 
Kershaw intends sending this year a mil- 
lion trout eggs from the Lake Chelan 
hatchery to the Little Spokane hatchery 
12 miles from this city, and the fry will 
later be distributed in the various lakes 
and streams of the vicinity. 
Spokane, Wash. Storey Buck. 


wall-eyed pike by a single rod, taken at 
this lake in July of last year. Twenty- 
nine fish of this species and size stand for 
enough genuine sport to satisfy the most 
enthusiastic and tireless lover of angling, 
and the look of contentment upon the 
face of their captor one may reasonably 
suppose is not assumed for the occasion. 
Being a resident of Brainerd, J. A. Coch- 
rane can doubtless tell of other days 
quite as successfully passed on the va- 
rious lakes and streams of his vicinity. 











PICTURES OF TRAPPER LIFE. 


Imagine Partner and I camped in a 
sheltered valley in the heart of British 
Columbia, 18 miles from a_ post-office 
and 60 from the nearest town. The 
snow level is half way up the walls of 
our cabin and without snowshoes travel 
would be impossible. They enable us to 
travel our 40-mile line of traps and 
gather the generous harvest of furs. A 
life so far removed as ours from the busy 
haunts of men might appear to some a 
cheerless banishment ; but it has its com- 
pensations. The lover of Nature here 
finds no lack of interest, his neighbors 
are the mountains and woods and their 
denizens, and each day supplies its own 
peculiar and noteworthy happenings. 
Perhaps, too, the sun shines more bright- 
ly where the air is free from factory 
smoke and the dust of whirring ma- 
chinery. How do we live and in what 
‘manner do we busy ourselves? Possibly 
the reader will let the question wait un- 
til I have visited a few of our traps. Or, 
better still, he can acccmpany me and 
thus learn something of our daily rou- 
tine. 

The morning is clear and the air filled 
with sparkling frost crystals through 
which the sunlight filters in many-hued 
radiance. We strap on our snowshoes 


and follow the trail to the river below 
our cabin, for the line of traps is beyond 
the stream and over yonder mountain. 
The willows on the river bank have 
many of them been cut down and there 
are odd-looking channels worn in the 
snow around the stumps and fallen’ 
trunks. This is beaver sign, unmistak- 


able to the eye of a trapper, though the 


inexperienced observer might ponder 
long before guessing its meaning. A 
trap has been set here—a No. 4 New- 
house—but has disappeared and only a 
few links of a broken chain remain to 
tell the story of its going. Caught a Tar- 
tar, for sure! Such mischance is com- 
mon enough in trapping; but possibly 
next time the chain will hold. Ascend- 
ing the stream we come to a deep pool, 
at the edge of which there should be an- 
other trap, this time a “ water set,” with 
the chain fastened to a “ drowning pole.” 
A good 6 inches below the surface the 
jaws and treadle were placed, carefully 
hidden with moss and mud, and a pop- 
lar twig smeared with castoreum was set 
above as a bait. Ah! the trap is gone! 
but what is that dark object away down 
deep at the bottom of the pool? Only the 
beaver, my friend; he sought safety in 
the depths and found death instead. 
Skinning a beaver is no short task, so 
we cache it in the snow under some pine 
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branches and continue on our way, cross- 
ing the river on a log jam. Rabbit tracks 
are numerous in the cedar swamp we are 
passing through, crossing our trail in 
every direction. Occasionally we notice 
a large round track, that of a lynx, which 
has found good use for his expansive feet 
—natural snowshoes they are—in tra- 
versing the loose snow. But for this 
thoughtful provision of Mother Nature 
he would be sadly handicapped in pur- 
suing his prey, the little white bush rab- 
bits. We pass several traps that are 
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culiar marks and scratches on a tree 
trunk cause us to look upward, and there 
hangs a big lynx, head down, among the 
branches. In his efforts to escape the 
trap he had climbed the tree and got the 
clog caught in a fork, but he is ours at 
last after a few minutes’ chopping. 

The next 8 or 10 traps prove empty; 
then we find another around which the 
snow has been tracked and torn up, and 
the trap itself is dragged under a log out 
of sight. Pulling on the chain brings 


to view a fine dark marten—good for $8 











BEAVER WORK AMONG THE WILLOWS. 


Photo by A. T. BICKFORD, Vernon, B. C. 





empty, pausing only long enough to re- 
bait them. In one we find a rabbit caught 
by the hind leg. It is plain that he actu- 
ally nibbled at the bit of frozen venison 
and paid dear for his unnatural taste. 
The bait-sack receives him and we pro- 
ceed. Here Partner set a trap for mar- 
ten and it caught something big enough 
to carry it away, clog and all. That was 
two weeks ago and we have given the 
trap up as lost, but still we take another 
look around in the underbrush. Pe- 


at least—and, strange to say, he has a 
porcupine quill sticking in the end of his 
nose, giving him a funny, unicorn-like 
appearance. We have frequently noticed 
quills in animals we have skinned, and 
it is not difficult to imagine the porcu- 
pine an object of dread to all forest crea- 
tures—a regular bugbear of the wilder- 
ness! Continuing on, the trail leads us 
through a clump of balsam firs inter- 
spersed with large dead spruce, indicat- 
ing that even trees have their allotted 
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span of life and that the spruce will in 
time give place to the fir. A whirring 
of wings calls our attention to the first 
game we have seen, a covey of Franklin 
grouse, commonly known as “ fool hens,” 
because of their tameness and sadly mis- 
placed confidence in mankind. It is 
quite easy to procure one of these birds 
for our evening meal, merely by using a 
stick boomerang-fashion. They perch 


stupidly on the branches and show not 
the slightest fear at our approach. 
Our camping place for the night is now 
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Nightfall finds us at home with our 
spoils, and there we meet Partner, who 
has secured a fisher and a wolverine. We 
exchange experiences, enjoy a_ hearty 


meal and retire early in anticipation of . 


next day’s task of skinning the game and 
caring for the pelts, and of attending to 
the rabbit snares and fishlines which pro- 
vide bait for our traps. 
About every two weeks Partner and I 
make a trip to the post-office to get news 
of the outside world, spending two days 
on the trip and trailing behind us on 














THE BEAVER.—A Valuable Bit of Fur. 


Photo by A. T. BICKFORD, Vernon, B. 0. 





reached—a comfortable shelter compris- 
ing a floor, a 4-ft. surrounding wall of 
logs, and a tent roof—about 10 miles 
from the home cabin. After gathering 
night’s wood we sit down to an appetiz- 
ing meal of broiled grouse and dried 
venison; the night is soon past, for we 
sleep soundly and are not disturbed, and 
after breakfast we set out on the return 
trip. On our way we secure another 
lynx and reset several traps which have 
been sprung by flying squirrels, weasels 
and “whiskey-jacks” (Canada jays). 


our return a deerhide toboggan loaded 
with a few camp necessaries. We ac- 
knowledge that this life of ours has its 
deprivations and hardships, but it bears 
as well a charm which never dies. When 
spring comes and we turn from the 
mountains laden with our rich harvest 
of furs, we are even then longing for the 
trapping season’s return that we may 
hasten back to our loved, though per- 
chance unlovely, little cabin in the val- 
ley. ArTHuR T. BICKFORD. 
Vernon, B. C. 
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IN ROASTING EAR TIME. 





Wherever there are cornfields and 
coons, there will be boys and men in the 
woods during the dark nights of Au- 


gust. It is difficult to say just when 


and where the coon acquired an appetite 
for green corn, for we don’t know just 
how long this cereal had been cultivated 
by the North American Indians prior to 
the white man’s arrival. But the first 
coon to sink his teeth in a “roasting ear” 
must have speedily decided that it was 
exactly what he had been looking for all 
his life, and he was not long about 
spreading the news of his great discov- 
ery. From that day till this, coons regu- 
larly visit cornfields when the grain is 
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ter for the purpose when it can be had, 
and is handier because the man with the 
gun requires no assistant. It is neces- 
sary that the light should be above or 
behind the shooter’s eyes and when a 
torch is used two must hunt in company. 
It is a trifle difficult to use a rifle suc- 
cessfully in this sort of shooting, until 
experience has taught one how to aim. 
A shotgun is better for the novice; hold 
six inches under the shining eyes and 
you will get your coon. Any dog with 
hunting instinct will answer your pur- 
pose, providing he can follow a trail 
and will bark at the tree. If you have 
never tried coon hunting at night, now 
is your time. W. H. Esstincer. 

Willow Springs, Mo. 




















A BRACE OF 








ODD TROPHIES. 





“in the milk,” and farmer boys lie in 
wait for them with dogs and torches and 
guns. In regions that are still but par- 
tially settled, the coon’s first cousin, Mr. 
Bruin, is occasionally encountered by 
those who are in quest of his smaller 
kinsman, and a bear can tear down and 
destroy an enormous amount of corn in 
a single night—more than enough for a 
hundred coons. 

A dark night is best for coon hunt- 
ing. They are abroad earlier then than 
when the moon shines, and in the dark- 
ness their eyes reflect more brightly the 
light from a torch. A head-lamp is bet- 





FREAK DEER HEADS. 





Through the kindness of J. W. Atwell, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., we are en- 
abled to offer photographs of two 
mounted deer heads which will prove 
of interest to our hunter readers. The 
first trophy was secured by J. D. Craw- 
ford on Juniper Mountain, Routt Coun- 
ty, Colo. The horns are in the velvet 
and their malformation is doubtless due 
to accidental injury—perhaps in resist- 
ing the attack of a wolf or mountain lion. 
The other head is that of a doe, showing 
single spikes 814 inches long. 


SPORTS 
DEER IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Where the Allegheny Mountains clus- 
ter around the sources of the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna River, the 
efforts of sportsmen, legislators and 
game wardens at least keep the game of 
forest and stream in existence, though 
failing to preserve it in sufficient abun- 
dance to supply enjoyable hunting or 
angling. Bennet River—a considerable 
streami—and the West Branch run 
northeast and practically parallel for 40 
miles, some 16 miles apart. Here should 
be room, shelter and sustenance for many 
deer; but, though the open season has 
been shortened to the month of Novem- 
ber, and only one deer is allowed each 
hunter, the exception is to get a deer; 
the rule, to hunt in vain. It seems that 
the indicated remedy for these condi- 
tions is a total desistence from hunting 
for a few years; and the fish should 
be similarly protected. Pennsylvania’s 
would-be legislators are commonly re- 
quested to pledge themselves to this thing 
or to that before election, and it would 
be well for lovers of sports afield to se- 
cure the promised support of these can- 
didates to needed changes in the game 
laws. 

The contrast between the present 
scanty supply of game and fish and the 
abundance of not so many years ago, 
is very great indeed. The death of our 
most famous hunter and trapper, Billy 
Long, is of recent occurrence. When 
only 10 years old he killed his first deer, 
and he was only a few years older when 
in one fall he shot 60 deer and 20 bears, 
killing 7 of the latter on one Sunday. 
In his hunting career Long’s total tro- 
phies were 400 bears, 3,500 deer, 2,000 
wolves, 125 elk, 50 panthers, 200 wild- 
cats, 500 catamounts, 75 otters and 400 
foxes. It is well to remember that this 
wholesale slaughter was in the near past. 
“Speaking of killing deer,” remarked 
our rural mail carrier, Allen Rosenkranz, 
to the writer, “I pass each day in sight 
of the spot where, in the days of deer 
galore, a fine buck was killed in a most 
peculiar manner. Hiram Woodward and 
Peter Evans were going up the mountain 
road after a load of straw, and they were 
accompanied by Woodward’s hunting 
dog, Ring. At intervals he would scurry 
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away into the woods on the trail of some 
animal. When the men were half-way 
down the hill on their return, Ring be- 
gan barking furiously some distance be- 
low them and a little distance from the 
road. The team was halted and Wood- 
ward resolved himself into an investi- 
gating committee. At the foot of the 
slope he came upon Ring, holding at 
bay a large buck. When Woodward ar- 
rived upon the scene and the buck saw 
him, his attention was at once turned 
from the dog to the man and he charged 
his new enemy furiously. Between the 
two and lying several feet off the ground 
was a large fallen tree, and when the 
buck came to this he made a pass at 
Woodward with his antlers; Woodward, 
who was fearless and very strong, 
grabbed a horn in each hand and held 
the deer, while he yelled for Evans, who 
at once came to the rescue. Woodward 
told him to get out his knife—which for- 
tunately was big and sharp—and while 
Woodward held onto the buck’s antlers 
for dear life, Evans at last succeeded in 
cutting the animal’s throat. Thus the 
buck lost his life because he had re- 
fused to choose like the Irishman, who 
said he had “rather be a coward for a 
minute than a dead hero the rest of his 
life.” Joun H. Browne. 
Penfield, Pa. 


WILD HOG HUNTING. 


Of recent years the forest regions of 
the South have lost some portion of their 


original wildness. Higher prices for 
lumber of all sorts and more especially 
white oak and other hardwoods used in 
railroad and: car construction, has led 
to a corresponding increase of activity 
among loggers and sawmill men, and 
few districts still retain their larger tim- 
ber intact. Generally, too, where the 
mills have gone the farmers have fol- 
lowed; small clearings appear and grow 
in size as their owners prosper or are 
left to a wilderness of sassafras and per- 
simmon sprouts if prosperity is too long 
delayed. But by far the greater portion 
of what was once virgin forest, with 
giant trees on every hand, is now little 
more than a tangle of stumps and tree- 
tops, among which underbrush of every 
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description is growing rankly. Game 
could not ask a safer covert, but the de- 
struction of the oaks has played havoc 
with the food supply; deer dislike to 
stay in the “chop-outs” and the wild 
hogs frequently find it difficult to get 
more than a bare living where they for- 
merly fattened more readily than if in 
the home pen with an abundance of corn 
at their disposal. 

In the old days “ hog-killing time” 
used to furnish us lots of sport and ex- 
citement and frequently some little dan- 
ger. It was genuine hunting from start 
to finish, with maybe 100 square miles 


Everybody had hogs in the woods, and 
we never could tell whether we were 
after our own until the dogs bayed them 
and gave us a chance to come up. Gen- 
erally they belonged to some other fel- 
low, but, when we found the right ear- 
mark, every shot counted for a mighty 
nice chunk of pork. Nowadays the hogs 
do not get so fat, and the time is not far 
ahead when we will have to reckon hog 
hunting with the other enjoyable fea- 
tures of the old plantation days that are 
gone but not forgotten. 
Bert MELpRumM. 
Meldrum’s Bayou, La. 








PLENTY OF MEAT IN CAMP. 





of territory to cover, for hogs are great 
on looking up new and better feeding 
grounds. They gave our dogs plenty 
of hard and dangerous work—and do yet 


for that matter, though the old, hard-. 


fighting boars that were so universally 
dreaded have long since been killed. I 
have known one of them to give the 
dogs a 2-mile run, then turn upon them 
in a thicket and kill a couple in the first 
charge, before they had time to discover 
the chase was at an end. I have seen 
the legs of horses ripped from hoof to 
knee and once a rider’s foot terribly 
mangled by those long, yellow tusks. 


GAME IN THE DAVIS MOUNTAINS. 


Texas has still many good hunting 
grounds, especially in the southwestern 
portion, where the country is almost 
wholly occupied by ranchmen to the ex- 
clusion of the wilderness-conquering ag- 
riculturist. W. F. Payne of El Paso is 
our authority for the statement that there 
is no lack of deer and other large game 
in the Davis Mountains, lying some.25 
miles north of Van Horn, and as cor- 
roboration he sends the accompanying 
photograph, which was taken on a recent 
trip to that district with a hunting party. 
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AUGUST. 


The summer is at its height. Cities 
are depopulated of their better-to-do 
residents in the general rush to shady, 
breeze-swept resorts; while those who 
are too poor or too busy to share in the 
exodus avoid by day the sunny sides of 
the streets, toil on in silent rebellion 
against unkindly Fate, and pray for 
night’s speedy coming. Nature’s irre- 
sponsibles—all of life but mankind 
and man’s servants among the lower ani- 
mals—accept the dictate of time and 
season and are abroad only during the 
cooler hours of morning and evening. 
At mid-day the woods and fields are 
still and apparently tenantless. 

Thrice blissful at this season are soli- 
tude and silence. The dullest of us know 
that it is an appointed time of rest for 
all the world: that there are leaf-shel- 
tered nooks awaiting occupancy—soft 
sward and mosses to invite repose—rip- 
pling streams a-murmur with sweetest 
lullabies. The invitation is forced upon 
us, as certainly as comes the call of 
springtime to migrant fowls in exile, 
and just as surely do our hearts re- 
spond. Call it mid-summer indolence 
if you will, it is of Nature’s planning 
and Nature alone must bear the blame. 


AFIELD. 
ITS FUTURE ASSURED. 


The marvelous growth and disastrous 
collapse of the cycling fad formed the 
subject of a conversation recently over- 
heard, one of the parties to which told of 
other fads in the way of sport that had 
enjoyed a full share of public favor, 
only to be dropped and forgotten with a 
suddenness most difficult to understand. 
Quoth he: “The only outdoor sports 
that will endure as such, outside of ball 
games, are hunting and fishing—except 
I may say that horse racing will always 
be popular, unless the sentiment against 
betting gets too strong for it. There 
are more hunters and fishermen today 
than ever before, and interest in these 
sports will not diminish so long as there 
is anything in the way of game and 
fish.” Trapshooting, too, will hold its 
own, for it supplies much of the delight 
which pertains to hunting and may be 
enjoyed irrespective of close season 
limitations. The only obstacle in the 
way of its general popularity disap- 
peared with the abolition of live-bird 
shooting at the trap—a departure stren- 
uously fought against by many short- 
sighted devotees of the sport. The 
worst that can now be urged against 
trapshooting is that practice at inani- 
mate targets does not make a perfect 
field shot, and no one is foolish enough 
to offer contrary claims. Trap and field 
shooting are allied sports, just as are 
still-fishing and fly-casting, and each has 
its enthusiastic followers. What other 
sport than trapshooting could call to- 
gether annually its 200 or 300 experts— 
as in the case of the Grand American 
Handicap—or half that number at minor 
tournaments every month in the year? 
What other sport has attained such 
vogue that the number of entries in an- 
nounced events arouse their overworked 
management to a vigorous protest? Few 
men would be rash enough to gauge the 
future of trapshooting in the United 
States; it has known something more 
than a quarter-century of vigorous 
growth, but is yet in its infancy. As a 
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sport it appeals to the fancy of a nation 
of marksmen. Manufacturers of arms, 
ammunition and targets are spending 
unstinted thousands to advance its in- 
terests, but, with or without the aid of 
advertising, trapshooting will continue 
to ride the high wave of popular favor. 


i 


A KENTUCKY HERMIT. 





Jack Reynolds, the mysterious hermit 
of Nelson County, Ky., is without a 
home, his domicile having been destroyed 
by fire a short time ago. Reynolds is 
perhaps the most noted character of that 
region ; his past history is unknown and 
his present manner of life shrouded in 
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logs with the bark still remaining on 
them formed the wall, the cracks between 
them being chinked with dirt, stones and 
chips; the roof was of clapboards held 
down by weights, and there was a sort 
of a fireplace built up with split sticks 
and mud. The hut boasted a door and 
a small window, and was crowded with 
ancient furniture and cooking utensils, 
such as were in use a century ago. How 
or from where Reynolds’ household ef- 
fects were conveyed to this out-of-the- 
way spot no one can conjecture. 

The hermit is an undersized man, per- 
haps 70 years old. His hair and beard 
never know the touch of steel, and he 
clothes himself with the skins of the ani- 











THE HOME OF JACK REYNOLDS. 





mystery. His many visitors have not 
found him communicative, though not 
a few distinguished people have been 
numbered among those drawn by curi- 
osity to his rude abode. He came to 
Nelson County many years ago and 
erected a small hut in the hills at the 
mouth of Ashe’s Creek, near Chaplin. It 
was built in a stretch of deep forest rare- 
ly traversed even by hunters, and, when 
first discovered, bore the appearance of 
having been occupied for years. It was 
perhaps the smallest dwelling ever oc- 
cupied by a human being, as it was only 
8x10 ft. in size, and a man of ordinary 
stature could not stand erect in it. Round 


mals he kills and traps. Some articles 
of wearing apparel have occasionally 
been given him by visitors, but such 
charity is never solicited. Reynolds sub- 
sists by cultivating a small truck-patch 
around his cabin, and by hunting and 
trapping. He could rarely be found in 
his cabin during the daytime, but was 
often seen roaming the hills and hollows 
in its vicinity. He is much feared by the 
children of the vicinity, and many of their 
elders believe him demented ; but the gen- 
erally accepted theory is that Reynolds 
sought this quiet spot to find seclusion 
from his fellow men, at whose hands he 
had doubtless suffered some great wrong 
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or disappointment. He was absent when 
his home was being devoured by the 
flames, only returning in time to rescue 
his axe which was near the entrance. 
The old-fashioned rifle, his principal de- 
pendence for a livelihood, was destroyed 
with all his other effects. But with his 
axe Nelson County’s hermit can and will 
erect another home on the site of the 
one destroyed. J. S. Witson. 
Bardstown, Ky. 





PROTECTION FOR MIGRANTS. 





Interest is growing in the. movement 
to secure an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, giving Con- 
gress the power to protect migratory 
wildfowl as it now protects in the Ter- 
ritories and various national preserves. 
The pressing need of such a step is ap- 
parent to anyone who has given the sub- 
ject thought. A correspondent of For- 
est and Stream presents the case briefly 
as follows: 


Any one acquainted with State politics and 
State feeling knows that no State laws for 
the protection of wildfowl can ever be en- 
forced. They will remain a farce, as they 
always have been. No man who earns a 
living by wholesale or any kind of destruction 
of wildfowl will ever be restrained from ex- 
terminating them and destroying his own 
source of livelihood as well as the profit, pleas- 
ure and health of the rest of the community. 
If, however, there were an act of Congress 
-on the subject which could be enforced by a 
United States marshal and the uniform and 
fearless power of the national government 
we should be in a different atmosphere and 
have a different story to tell. We could then 
have one uniform act for the whole country. 
As it is now we could not have a uniform 
law without obtaining united action by 15 or 
20 State Legislatures, which would be more 
difficult than obtaining an amendment to the 
Constitution. Without a uniform law among 
15 or 20 States no one State will punish its 
own people by heavy fines and imprisonment 
in order to save ducks which the next day 
may fly to a neighboring State where the 
people are free to exterminate them. 


Without an enabling amendment of 


the Constitution, Congress is powerless 
to pass a game law carrying the penalty 
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of fine or imprisonment for its infrac- 
tion. Bills with this end in view have 
been introduced, but would be useless if 
passed. Accepting the need of protec- 
tion for wildfowl, and the impossibility 
of concerted action by the several States, 
it seems that an exigency has arisen 
which must be recognized and met by 
the highest legislative power in the one 
way that is feasible. 





WILD DEER IN ILLINOIS. 

In September, 1894, my father-in-law, 
A. R. Rothwell, sent me a fawn, which 
had been caught by an Indian not far 
from Clintonville, Wis. She had been 
named Fanny, was as tame as any kit- 
ten, and would come into the house and 
eat off the table if we would let her. 
She had her liberty most of the time, 
but always during the open season I 
kept her in the 34-acre park that had 
been built for her. When she was 3 
years old I procured a buck from Judge 
Campbell of Polo, Ill. The following 
July Fanny had twin fawns, and from 
that time to this has had each spring 
either twins or triplets. I usually lost 
one or two deer each year by their jump- 
ing through the park fence, which was 
home-woven and of too open mesh at the 
top; but as those that escaped stayed in 
the woods within a radius of a few miles, 
I never tried or cared to get them back. 
In fact, after they had been at liberty a 
short time my 8-ft. fence would not hold 
them any way. In confinement they did 
not learn to jump very high, but after 
running wild a while, they would come 
back and jump into the enclosure and 
out again at pleasure. 

I fed those in the park on any weeds 
which grew in the garden or near them, 
and on leaves—or rather branches and 
leaves—from oak, cottonwood, basswood, 
apple and tame cherry. Wild cherry 
leaves they would not eat. Grapevines 


were their especial delight and—as we 
had about %%4-acre of vineyard and only 
a few grapes were required for our ta- 
























ble—during the fruiting season the deer 
were fed all the grapes they could hold, 
and were given all the trimmings from 
the vines. The wild deer would come 
home and eat up nearly all our garden 
vegetables—the garden was just outside 
the deer park—and in fact ate up all 
the young apple trees I set out during 
‘that time; but this was the only damage 
they ever done. They would not touch 
oats, either growing or when fed to them, 
if they could get anything else. Corn 
seemed the only grain they cared for, and 
two ears of corn a day was all a deer 
would eat in the winter, even if they 
had nothing else. They would keep in 
good condition on that allowance and a 
little clover hay, which was the only 
sort of hay they would eat. Potatoes 
were their greatest delight in the win- 
ter season, and all the potato-parings 
were given them. 

In March, 1904, a tornado blew down 
over half of the park fence; the deer 
stayed around a few days and then left. 
Since then we see them only occasionally, 
but they are within a radius of a dozen 
miles. A few have been shot, but I think 
only a few. Last year the herd num- 
bered between 30 and 40, and there 
should be a large increase each spring, 
as the does always bring either twins or 
triplets. Of course some of the fawns 
will be killed by dogs or wolves before 
reaching maturity, still the deer are in- 
creasing in number, and I hope the closed 
season will never end in this State. If 
it does, we shall do all we can to pro- 
tect the deer by keeping hunters off our 
farms in the open season. 

I used to be very fond of hunting, and 
was here when there was game to shoot 
—in 1860. In fact I was never without 
several shotguns and a rifle or two until 
I began keeping deer and other wild 
animals as pets. Now the desire for kill- 
ing game has all left me and I could 
hunt only with a camera. I do not find 
fault with those who shoot game, for I 
know how well I used to like it, but as 
I grow older I feel different about such 
things. GEORGE STEVENS. 

Stillman Valley, Iil. 
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A CHARGE OF INJUSTICE 





The following correspondence is 
self-explanatory, and is published in a 
spirit of fairness to all concerned: 


City of Mexico, June 25, 1906. 

DeaR Mr. Kine: Since receipt of yours 
of April 27, transmitting the May issue of 
Sports AFIELD, we have received also the 
June number of the same publication, and 
found on the first page of Dr. Robert P. Hud- 
son’s article a reference to the prevalence 
of pilfering in Mexico, and on page 513 some 
astonishing statements concerning the Amer- 
ican Consul’s remarks regarding Vera Cruz 
health conditions. Dr. Hudson had written 
so truthfully and faithfully of many phases 
of Mexico and her people that I was not a 
little surprised by his reference to these par- 
ticular topics. Accordingly I wrote to Mr. 
H. A. McCulloch, our General Agent at Vera 
Cruz, to make inquiry, with the result fully 
shown in the correspondence I attach. With 
this correspondence I send a letter written 
from Vera Cruz by Mr. William E. Curtis, 
special correspondent of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, under date of March 29, 1906. 

I have no desire to prolong this letter un- 
necessarily, but it seems to me only just 
that Sports AFieLp should carry something 
in some future issue that shall atone as far 
as possible for the injustice done Vera Cruz 
by Dr. Hudson’s error. When you have 
perused them, kindly return all letters for 
our files. Gro. W. Hreparp, 

G. P. A. National Lines of Mexico. 





City of Mexico, June 8, 1906. 

H. A. McCuttocnu, Gen’! Agent, 

Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Dear Sir: I attach an article by Robert 
P. Hudson, which appeared in the June num- 
ber of Sports AFIELD, and which you will 
note, on page 513, quotes the American Con- 
sul at Vera Cruz as saying that 72 deaths 
from yellow fever had occurred in the two 
weeks prior to Mr. Hudson’s visit, and that 
he (the Consul) would return to the United 
States as soon as his salary stopped. Do 
you know the Consul to whom this article 
refers? And if so, will you, if it is possible, 
ask him to state whether or not he is cor 
rectly quoted. Gro. W. Hrseparp. 

Vera Cruz, June 13, 1906. 

Gro. W. Hrssarp, G. P. A., 

City of Mexico. 

Dear Str: Yours of the 8th at hand, and 
would have replied sooner but for the fact 
that I desired to see our friend the Consul. 
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Please pardon one good American citizen, 
who has spent nearly two decades in and 
loves dear old Mexico, for speaking and 
criticising slightly the article of Dr. Hud- 
son. His statement, or rather quotation of 
the conductor of the train, is ridiculous and 
misleading in the extreme and cannot refer 
to any of the regular conductors of the line; 
he must have met some extra conductor, 
who, like himself, was a recent arrival in 
Mexico, and he should have made more dili- 
gent inquiry before quoting him. 

I owned and worked a ranch in the moun- 
tain fastnesses of the State of Puebla near 
the boundary line of Vera Cruz, six hours by 
mountain mule trail from the nearest rail- 
way station, one hour from the nearest vil- 
lage and one mile from the nearest neigh- 
bors—all Mexicans and Spaniards, no Anglo- 
Saxons (Gringos). On this ranch I had all 
the farming implements (mentioned by Dr. 
Hudson as impossible to keep because of 
thieves) and more. I planted and success- 
fully harvested coffee, corn and cane, and 
manufactured aguardiente; rode over these 
trails day and night unaccompanied, and 
unarmed except for my machete, used to 
stroke away an occasional overhanging bush 
or vine. During this time I was never 
molested in the slightest, but was treated 
with the utmost consideration by all—neigh- 
bors as well as laborers; and if any losses 
occurred from pilfering they were unap- 
preciable. Quite often several months passed 
without my calling at the ranch—it being 
left in charge of a native foreman, sur- 
rounded by native laborers. Horses, mules, 
saddles and pack-saddles were left in open 
pastures and stables and saddle-houses with- 
out locks. This is not only my experience, 
but that of many others. 

Dr. Hudson’s remarks generally about our 
little city are passably correct, until the sub- 
ject of water is reached; this is as good as 
the best waters in Mexican cities, and much 
better than in the majority of them. It is 
pumped by massive pumps from a fine river 
into large reservoir filters, passed from filter 
to filter, piped about ten miles into the city, 
again passed through a filter at the edge of 
the city, and then distributed. This water 
has been drunk by my family and employes 
for two years, direct from the hydrant with- 
out subsequent filtering and with no bad 
effects. 

YELLOW Fever.—-I interviewed our good 
Consul, Mr. W. W. Canada, reading him the 
extract on page 513 and you should have 
witnessed his indignation. He has been 
here for many years, and, in all of his ex- 
perience, the worst week’s record has been 
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68 deaths—and that in the epidemic of 
1898-99, when the present harbor works 
were in full construction and hundreds of 
foreign laborers, guilty of all sorts of abuses 
of physical man, such as drinking, etc., were 
employed. The Consul expressly denies 
having made any such statement as is 
quoted, to Dr. Hudson or any one else, and 
does not remember Dr. Hudson. The health 
conditions of Vera Cruz last year were ex- 
ceptionally good, with very little yellow 
fever and very few deaths. My family spent 
all of last summer here, as did those of 
other Anglo-Saxons, with no serious ill 
health. Up to now (the middle of June) we 
have this year had no yellow fever and all 
American ships are leaving here with clean 
bills of health. 

SEWERAGE.—Vera Cruz is provided with a 
perfect underground sewerage system, built 
by Pearson & Son of London, a celebrated 
English firm, which has been in operation 
for two years or more; and, almost without 
exception, all houses are provided with 
hygienic plumbing, of either American or 
English manufacture. Surface drains have 
been put in during the past year, prepara- 
tory to paving; these will be finished in the 
next few weeks and after the middle of Sep- 
tember, when the rainy season has termi- 
nated, the asphalt paving will begin and we 
will have a model city. 

H. A. McCuLtocn. 


Space will not permit reprinting Mr. 
Curtis’ interesting letter in its entirety 
but we subjoin such extracts therefrom 
as relate directly to the matters under 
discussion : 


Like Colon, Laguayra, Port Said and other 
tropical seaports, Vera Cruz has a bad repu- 
tation, and it is a ghastly joke at the De- 
partment of State at Washington to offer 
the consulate here to politicians who have 
outlived their usefulness on the supposition 
that they will not long survive the climate. 
The impression prevails that no American 
can live here more than a few months and 
that yellow fever is always epidemic. Mr. 
Canada of Winchester, Ind., the present Con- 
sul, is a lusty contradiction of this fallacy. 
He has been here for nine years, ever since 
McKinley’s inauguration, and declares that 
he and his family were never so well in 
their lives. It is a warm climate. That is 
certain. It is a tropical country and the 
sun is hot, but the atmosphere is not half so 
bad as represented and Mr. Canada says 
that most of the malaria so frequently com- 
plained of comes out of bottles. The death 
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rate is considerably less than that of the 
City of Mexico, which is more than 7,000 ft. 
above the sea, and more people die of tuber- 
culosis than yellow fever. The last 
epidemic of fever was in 1898. There 
has been a thorough reformation of the city 
since Pearson & Co., the big English con- 
tractors, began to build a harbor. These 
reforms are largely responsible for the im- 
proved health conditions. There is now an 
excellent supply of water; sewers have been 
and are still being laid in the principal 
streets, the repulsive surface drainage and 
stagnant water which prevail in so many 
Mexican cities are being gradually abolished; 
sanitary regulations are being enforced in 
the tenement houses; the food offered for 
sale in the markets is inspected every morn- 
ing; a campaign is being waged against the 
mosquitoes, that have always been the most 
annoying and the most dangerous of all 
pests, and quarantine regulations are en- 
forced very strictly. Every house in the 
city is inspected at least once a month, and 
in the slummy sections at least once a 
week.” 

In the first sentence of the first in- 
stallment of ‘‘Vamonos’’ Dr. Hudson 
gave the date of his departure for the 
two Mexicos as July 2, 1903, and he 
was back again in Nashville, Tenn., on 
the 28th of the following month. Mr. 
Curtis gives in his letter a table show- 
ing the number of deaths from yellow 
fever in Vera Cruz each year for a pe- 
riod of sixteen years (1890 to 1905) 
and the record for 1903, the year of Dr. 
Hudson’s visit, is 369—more than in 
any other year save 1899, when there 
were 670 fatal cases. We may mention 
also that in 1903 many of the public 
works since completed were then only 
in prospective. In fact, the Doctor 
states: ‘‘The water was not good, but 
pipes were being laid to some springs, 
12 miles away, and soon the town will 
have a supply of good water. The 
ground is so low (5 to 12 feet above 
sea-level) that they have had no under- 
ground sewerage and this has largely 
been the cause of sickness. Now they 
are building sewers underground and 
it is believed Vera Cruz will in time 


be as healthy as any port on the Gulf.’’ 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Horse AND Hounp. By Roger D. Will- 
iams. Copiously illustrated from pho- 
tographs. Roger D. Williams, pub- 
lisher, Lexington, Ky. Price, $2.50. 
We have here a book of interest to fox- 

hunters and cross-country riders in gen- 

eral, written as a labor of love by the 
man perhaps best competent to essay 
such a task, and with the sole purpose 
of supplying an existent need in the field 
of sportsmen’s literature. It is some- 
thing more than its name suggests— 
something more than a bare treatise 
upon American foxhunting, more than a 
history of the American foxhound and 
his equine companion, the hunter. Colo- 
nel Williams writes from the standpoint 
of a lifelong breeder of horses and 
hounds, drawing upon the fund of in- 
formation gathered in a lifelong study 
of his subject. The chapters on “ Cross- 

Country Riding,” “ Falls,” and “Wom- 

en in the Field” may be recommended 

to readers in general, whether or not 
they may subscribe to a predilection for 
foxhunting. 


In THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN ROCK- 
1EsS. By James Outram. With maps 
and illustrations. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price, $2.50 
net. 

The toil and peril attendant upon 
mountain climbing seem to count as noth- 
ing against the chief joy of the climber’s 
ambition—a “ first ascent.” The refusal 
to accept as definite and conclusive Na- 
ture’s most formidable barriers; the un- 
conquerable zeal shown in proving that 
inaccessibility, in its application to moun- 
tain peaks, is only a comparative term, 
less adventurous spirits must needs ad- 
mire though they may not emulate such 
achievements. 

That portion of the Rocky Mountain 
region lying north of the Canadian boun- 
dary has been termed the Switzerland 
of the Western Hemisphere. The round- 
ed or gabled summits here give place to 
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broken pinnacles, precipices rise in fre- 
quent grandeur, enormous seas of ice 
sweep from the alpine heights into the 
verdant heart of pine and spruce-clad 
valleys gemmed with emerald and tur- 
quoise lakelets, and silvery waterfalls and 
sparkling rivulets unite in producing a 
series of absolutely perfect mountain pic- 
tures. The highest individual peaks are 
south of the line, but by comparison are 
easy of ascent. Mount Columbia, loftiest 
of the Canadian group, has an altitude 
of 12,500 ft., and to the writer of the 
volume before us belongs the honor of its 
first ascension. Mr. Outram’s reputation 
as a successful mountain climber by no 
means depends upon this single triumph. 
Of forty peaks listed, all of an altitude 
exceeding 10,000 ft., this intrepid and 
persistent climber of cliffs and glaciers 
can claim to have conquered sixteen— 
including Mts. Lyell, Assiniboine and 
Bryce, third, fifth and sixth in order of 
height. 


* * * 


Mopern Doc Breepinc. By William 
A. Bruette, M. D. C. Illustrated. 


Ours is a nation of dog owners, but 
there is little general knowledge con- 
cerning the proper care of our canine 
companions and pets—or perhaps it. were 
more nearly correct to say there is a 
common neglect to put such knowledge 


as we have to practical use. The suc- 
cessful management of a kennel of dogs 
is only for those who will consent to ap- 
proach the business intelligently, 
equipped with much of technical infor- 
mation, and prepared to grapple with 
and conquer all difficulties as they arise. 
Any one may “keep” a dog or dogs—a 
mere matter of letting them sleep some- 
where in the backyard and hustle for a 
livelihood around the kitchen door—but 
Dr. Bruette writes of the breeding, man- 
agement and general care of dogs along 
intelligent lines, and as a business prop- 
osition wherein pleasure and profit is 
closely associated. There is always a 
demand for well-bred puppies of all 
breeds—a demand that has grown enor- 
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mously in years past and will continue 
to grow for years to come. Good speci- 
mens command good prices; but, while 
the average purchaser is not overly crit- 
ical in making his selection and in the 
majority of cases accepts the breeder’s 
representations and mails a check for 
the animal before seeing it, unquestion- 
ably he has a right to expect that the 
puppy shall possess health and vigor as’ 
well as a gilt-edged pedigree, and not 
come to him stunted in growth and dis- 
ease-infected, as is too frequently the 
case. “Modern Breeding” is worth 
many times its price to the keeper of a 
single dog; to the professional breeder 
it will be found invaluable. It will be 
supplied by the Sports Afield Publishing 
Co. in paper or cloth binding at $1.00 
and $1.50 respectively, postage prepaid. 


* * * 


THe Basses: FRESH-WATER AND Ma- 
RINE. By William C. Harris and 
Tarleton H. Bean. Edited and illus- 
trated by Louis Rhead. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. Price, $3.50 
net. 

It is given to a favored few to claim 
as neighbors the leaping ouananiche or 
the grayling, others can boast of trout 
brooks or muscallonge waters within the 
near vicinage, but the game fish most 
universally known and prized by Ameri- 
can anglers is unquestionably the black 
bass—which, as this book reminds us, is 
not a bass but a sunfish. The rock and 
strawberry basses, the crappie and the 
warmouth are also members of the sun- 
fish family, but in “The Basses” are 
grouped, according to the popular classi- 
fication, with the true fresh-water basses 
—the white bass, yellow bass and white 
perch. Nor does the last named species 
properly belong in this class, since, like 
the striped bass, it is equally at home in 
fresh, brackish or salt water. The ma- 
rine members of this family have en- 
deared themselves to the anglers of our 
Coast States, but are so numerous and 
differ so widely in size and other char- 
acteristics that no attempt has been made 
to mention them all. Yet the work can- 
not be considered incomplete in its scope, 
for the species that have been slighted 
are rarely the object of pursuit by rod 
and reel anglers. 
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ONCE in every man’s lifetime Dame 
Fortune knocks at his door with full 
pockets and an arm-load of check books. 
There’s no getting around this fact. 
Maybe she delays her visit longer than 
appears really necessary ; sometimes, too, 


—IAWV AZ 


the individual is slow to recognize and 
welcome his caller, in which case she 
can’t be blamed if she acknowledges to 
a mistake and tries at another door up 


or down the street. One of our budding 
American humorists says that if Fortune 
makes a call and the party called upon 
happens to be out, she thereafter in- 
variably sends her daughter—Miss For- 
tune. People shouldn’t make a jest of 
life’s tragedies. The average joke is 
bad enough, anyway. 
-—* 

ForTUNE struck this coast the day 
after my arrival, and immediately after- 
wards struck me for a chew of tobacco 
and the price of a meal. There was no 
knocking—at doors or otherwise. We 
met at a street corner and fed together 
at a window lunch-counter, and he ac- 
knowledged that the hash was good. I 
didn’t recognize him at the time as the 
head of the Fortune family, but when 
there’s a Dame and a Miss it’s fair 
enough to imagine a Mister belonging 
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with the roundup; the one thing is to 
get your rope on him and that’s what 
I’ve did. Being fellow strangers in a 
strange land, it was only natural we 
should cuddle up to one another and 
swap disrespectful remarks about the 
country and its people; and so our 
chance acquaintance led to friendship 
and ultimately to a mutual disclosure of 
our dearest secrets. He had a lot of 
‘em to disclose, being by trade a sea- 
faring man for many years. Some of 
his adventures would have cost even a 
Digger Indian the good opinion of his 
fellow tribesmen ; but my new friend ex- 
plained that these things happened 
abroad, and that each country has its 
own standard of conduct—which is 
probably correct. Besides, much may be 
forgiven the man who is able to point 
with positiveness to the hiding place of 
a pirate’s treasure. He bears the time- 
honored name of Jones—John Jones— 
and says he has permanently turned 
away from all evil. These are strong 
points in his favor. I would not deny 
my friendship to a Chicago packer or a 
Pittsburg steel king, providing he had 
experienced a change of heart and held 
onto his wad. It is not for me to sug- 
gest that Jones’ buried money is taint- 
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ed—he says “’t ain't”—or to argue the 
necessity of refunding to the original 
owners. I have wired (collect) to some 
of my friends for means to charter and 
provision a ship of great stowage ca- 
pacity; and in the meantime Jones is 
under lock and key, with a big Florida 
nigger standing guard at the door. He 
gets his three square meals a day and 
seems satisfied, but the hours are pass- 
ing mighty slowly for Yours Truly. If 
you have any bankers among your 
readers, kindly tell them to send me 
their best terms on large deposits, stat- 
ing rates of interest, etc.; correspond- 
ence likewise solicited from collectors of 
rare coins and wholesale dealers in sec- 
ond-hand diamonds. 
1 * 

FLoripa’s eastern coast suits me bet- 
ter than the Gulf side, mainly because 
it is farther from Arizona. I want to 
wander so far away from the old, famil- 
iar scenes that I can’t possibly get back, 
voluntarily or otherwise, and that’s why 
I struck out afoot across the peninsula 
on one of the hottest days in June. 


“ec 


Such a trip hadn’t figured among the 
possibilities until the precise moment of 
my departure—or maybe an hour or 


two later. Something I saw or heard 
down at the depot, where the towns- 
people had gathered to welcome an in- 
coming train, led me to take a hurried 
stroll toward the open country, and the 
further I went the less I felt inclined to 
return. There is a sweet, particular 
charm about the freedom of country 
life, and it increases in direct ratio to 
the thickness of the brush. A poet might 
express the thought in other words, but 
I doubt his making the idea any clearer. 
Get close to Nature and you are all 
right—if you can stand the mosquitoes. 
* * ok 

Away out in one of the back counties 
I found a young fellow who has all sorts 
of incipient talent and don’t know how 
to turn it into money. He is a little slfy 
on education, but reads everything he 
can get his hands on; moreover, when 
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he reads a thing he never forgets it. 
Far be it from him to question the truth- 
fulness of that which is printed— 
whether Immigration Bureau literature, 
political speeches or the serial love 
stories in young ladies’ journals. In his 
estimation this is a wonderful world— 
anywhere outside of Florida—a world 
full of ruined castles, lordly mansions 
and rose-bowered cottages, peopled with 
beautiful maidens, poor but honest 
heroes, self-sacrificing statesmen and 
hired assassins, all living together in 
amity and mutual awe, and regularly ac- 
complishing impossible marvels every 
day in the year. In the fullness of time 
he will elope from his primitive sur- 
roundings and join the gang, but at 
present he is merely in training for any 
and all walks in life, and doubtful where 
or how to take hold. It is funny to hear 
him sling society small talk at a stub- 
born plow-mule, quote stump speeches 
to the niggers, or perplex his wife with 
a mixture of nautical phrases and 
Bowery slang. All that he knows about 
history would make a large and mighty 
interesting book, as may readily be un- 
derstood when we remember that the 
smallest hero of fiction was a smarter 
man in every way than Washington or 
Bonaparte. Some of these days I am 
going to trot him over the lecture circuit 
as a special attraction and the intellec- 
tual world is hereby warned that it will 
have to sit up and take notice. 


x * x 


But a contributor to a sportsmen’s 
journal should be chary of charging the 
writers of historical romance with an 
easy disregard of facts. Don’t we write 
fish stories? And others as “ fishy” 
with nothing about fish in them? The 
man or woman who is totally devoid of 
imagination has no business mussing with 
ink—whether in a bottle or on a type- 
writer ribbon. Once I ran across the 
diary of a farm-hand who would have 
made a model historian; on each page 
the statement “ Worked all day,” was 
six times repeated—a seventh line re- 











cording in two words the fact that the 
writer ““ Went home.” Imagine the in- 
cidents of a fishing trip jotted down with 
an equal regard for brevity! Wasn’t 
every bite or nibble worth a 3-line sen- 
tence; every fish actually caught, a whole 
page? None of the famous anglers of 
other lands and times ever had quite so 


‘much fun to the square inch, or saw and 


heard so many things that the reader 
ought to know about. The squirrel that 
barked at you from beyond the stream 
was really and truly “scolding ” and the 
crested kingfisher just couldn’t help be- 
ing “jealous” of your remarkable suc- 
cess as a business competitor. It is these 
littie touches of imagination that make 
a fishing yarn readable, just as the in- 
terest of a novel hinges upon Lord 
Smythe’s gallant rescue of an imperilled 
but unappreciative monarch, or the in- 
terposition of young Edouard’s sword to 
brace a tottering throne. I have no par- 
ticular use for anyone who will enjoy a 
good story and then try to pick it to 
pieces. It is bad form to criticise the 
wieners and Limburger after you have 
cleared a free-lunch counter. If you’ve 
got to knock, don’t eat. 
* * * 

ORAL history is always dependable. I 
remember once swearing at a vicious 
bronco that got its teeth into my arm as 
I was trying to mount and a bystanding 
gospel-sharp who took umbrage at my 
remarks was shortly advised to attend to 
his own affairs. The next day the ranch 
boss came in from town and wanted to 
know how Old Baldy happened to throw 
me and why I had cursed Parson Eth- 
eridge for helping me up and offering 
to brush the sand off my back. A week 
later everybody on the range was telling 
how I had been kicked and tramped 
into insensibility, how the Parson had 
rescued me at great personal risk and 
tenderly nursed me back to conscious- 
wess and how I had repaid his kindness 
wy skinning his head with the butt of a 
six-shooter. Some fool reporter got hold 
of the story at last and I don’t think it 
grew any more after being printed. In 
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fact, further growth was -impossible. 
He headed the item “Arizona Grati- 
tude,” gave a heart-thrilling descrip- 
tion of my desperate fight with a man- 
eating mustang, and told how the ven- 
erable, greyhaired clergyman had borne 
the mangled remains to his humble cot- 
tage and patched them together after 
weeks of unremitting toil and care; then 
he pictured the horrors of that dreadful 
night when I murdered the Parson and 
his family in cold blood, burned the vine- 
covered cottage and danced gleefully 
around its glowing embers. It was a 
bully good story, but historically incor- 
rect in a few minor particulars. 
* * x 

A RECENT acquaintance tells me there 
is nothing better than whiskey for a 
rattlesnake bite, but, if condemned to 
spend the remainder of my life in. Flo- 
rida, I would prefer a course of rattle- 
snake treatment for the whiskey habit. 
A man don’t need liquor here, any more 
than he needs heating stoves, airtight 
houses or clothing. Newcomers from 
the North shed their coats on the second 


‘day after arrival, on the third their vest 


is discarded, etc., &c. At present I am 
shaving every day, so the sea breeze 
can have a fair swipe at my face. 
People never patch their old clothes 
down here; rips and rents are gratefully 
welcomed, and the man who can make 
his rags and tatters hang around him 
longest is envied by his less fortunate 
neighbors. Forty miles north of here a 
carload of ice went in the ditch and the 
wrecking crew which was sent to clear 
the line reported that they could do noth- 
ing because of the excitement of the na- 
tives. Of course the ice melted in a day 
or two, but not before many of the 
simple country people had lost forever 
that priceless contentment which ig- 
norance alone can bestow. The man 
who has once known the luxury of cool- 
ness on a scorching June day becomes 
thereafter a source of revenue for the 
iceman—a mere slave in the train of 
all-conquering Civilization. 
THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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POSITION IN SHOOTING. 


A great deal of discussion has arisen from 
the fact that hardly two men stand in the same 
position when shooting at a target, each having 
his peculiarity of style, which may or may not 
influence his success as a marksman. Authori- 
ties agree that the shooter should stand erect, 
the head well back and the left foot advanced 
well before the right. Note the best shots at 
the next tournament you attend, and you will 
find that a majority of them throw the head 
and shoulders forward in sighting, and that 
some apparently bend every joint in the body— 
actually crouching as though they intended 
leaping forward and catching the target in mid- 
flight. The left foot is generally but not always 
advanced, some men reversing this rule, while 
others stand with their feet wide apart and toes 
to the line—possibly so that they may shift 
either foot in accordance with the flight of the 
target to the right or left. But whatever. the 
position assumed, it has become second nature 
with the individual and he could not adopt any 
other without detriment to his scores. He must 
take just. that pose before giving the word 
“Pull!” 

I think it is for this reason, more than be- 
cause of any difference in the target’s flight 
from that of a live bird, that men who have 
practiced continually at the trap rarely shine 
as field shots. In bird shooting, unless the 
game lies more than ordinarily well before the 
dogs, there is no time for “toeing the scratch” 
and getting properly posed for business. One’s 
chances usually come unexpectedly and it is 
necessary to shoot from any and all positions. 
Low bushes may interfere with the aim of the 
man who crouches or swinging limbs render a 
stooped position imperative. The left foot, 
which should be advanced to give the body 
perfect balance, may be tangled in the briars, or 
any of a dozen other reasons prevent the de- 
liberate “fixing” so dear to the trapshooter’s 
heart. Over decoys, from a boat or blind, most 
of the shots must be taken kneeling or sitting, 
and here again the man who is too methodical 
is seriously handicapped. Doubtless there is 


but one right way of doing all things, but in 
shooting the right way is to hit the target every 
shot and the individual has a perfect right to 
go about this in his own chosen manner. ; 
St. Louis, Mo. FRED WALDRON. 


ROGER DISCUSSES SMALL BORES. 

I think there is very little to be gained by 
discussing the small-bore shotgun question. The 
subject has been revived many times in the past 
10 or 15 years, argued for and against in the 
various sportsmen’s journals, and dropped 
again, as it likely will be this time. The fact 
is that all the arguments possible to advance 
on either side are indisputably sound, and 
everybody knows them to be so. A 26-in., 5-Ib. 
gun is necessarily lighter and shorter in the 
barrel than a 81%4-lb., 30-in. combination; and, 
with a pattern of even density, the larger 
charge of shot will doubtless slather over the 
biggest scope of territory. A market basket is 
less easily carried than a chatelaine purse, but 
will hold a greater number of cabbage heads 
and Irish potatoes. If this statement is chal- 
lenged, I am prepared to demonstrate its truth 
to the conviction of any unprejudiced third 
party. 

Individual preferences vary in the selection 
of a gun, as in everything else. Moreover, there 
are actually individual requirements and limita- 
tions to be considered. Equip the right man 
with a pair of No. 7 rubber boots, and he 
can comfortably negotiate a knee-deep wintry 
stream; tender the same footwear to the writer 
hereof, and he must perforce shake his head 
sadly and proceed to reconnoitre for a crossing- 
log. He isn’t built that way. For his own per- 
sonal use, No. 7 boots are bulletined ’way below 
par. That’s illustration No. 1, and here's 
another: Before now, while hewing out 
railroad ties with a 12-lb. broadaxe, I have 
felt the need of a chew of Star navy, and 
would invariably lay down the axe and open 
the smallest blade of my knife for cutting 
the required %-oz. from the plug of com- 
pressed collard-leaves and licorice. Yes, sir! 
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RIFLE AND TRAP. 


In spite ef the fact that the axe would have 
cut it easier and cleaner. Shingle-nails may be 
driven home with a sledge hammer, and some 
people had rather imbibe their liquor through 
a straw than drink it out of a gallon jug. I 
have my own ideas about such matters, but 
there’s no need of forcing them upon an un- 
appreciative public. I am willing people should 
kill their game as they like—whether with a 
popgun or a 13-in. cannon. Still, I must admit 
that the gristly and age-numbed cockles of my 
heart warm more readily to the fellow who 
hunts for fun rather than meat, and who 
evinces a desire to know within a foot or so of 
how he is holding on game. 

I was reading the other day of the pleasures 
of punt-gunning, as practiced the other side of 
the big drink, the shot charge running all the 
way from 12 to 40 ozs. Given a fair swipe into 
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bore matters little to the man who can invari- 

ably align its axis upon the flying bird. And 

if his ability falls short of this, why try to per- 

suade him that the only chance of perfect hap- 

piness depends upon his acquiring the lightest 

and smallest shotgun made? RocerR REEpD. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP, 

The principal trapshooting event of the year 
was held by the Interstate Association on the 
grounds of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Gun Club, 
June 19 to 22, and was attended by expert shots 
from all paris of the United States and Canada. 
There were nearly 270 entries in the Grand 
American Handicap proper, and of these only 
3 men were placed at the extreme distance of 














AT THE FIRING LINE.—Grand American Handicap. 





an acre or two of mallards, the punt-gunner 
should sweep everything slick and clean, like 
a Democratic candidate in an Arkansaw elec- 


tion. No. 28-ga. work about this; but if it 
came to a choice between the two styles of hunt- 
ing, my individual ideas and natural leaning 
toward economy would be apt to influence the 
decision. There is more fun in catching a 
bushel of fingerling trout one at a time with 
rod and line than there would be in scooping 
the lot with one dip of a net. At least, that is 
my view of the matter. 

Upland gunners get mighty little flock shoot- 
ing nowadays, even if they are looking for it. 
It is a matter of picking your bird and getting 
him if you can; and if a 20 or a 28-ga. will do 
the work for you, what’s the use of carrying 
around the extra weight of metal? The size of 


21 yards—W. R. Crosby, W. H. Heer and C. G. 
Spencer. Heikes, Powers, Hirschy, Money and 
12 others shot from the 20-yd. mark; and there 
were 49 whose handicap was 19 yards, including 
Apgar, Budd, Fanning, McMurchy and Roll. 
The winner was F. E. Rogers of St. Louis, who 
broke 94 targets; George L. Lyon of Durham, 
N. C., 19 yds., tying with George Roll with 93 
for second place; and L. I. Wade, Dallas, Tex., 
19 yds., standing alone next in line with 92. 
Mr. Wade’s score was the highest made by a 
professional. Six men broke 91 targets each, 
and there were 3 with 90, 5 with 89, 12 with 88 
and 7 with 87. 

On Monday, the first day, there were 5 prac- 
tice events at 20 targets each, first honors going 
to Crosby, LeCompte and Spencer, who broke 
97 out of a possible 100. Tuesday saw 210 men 
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at the score with an allotment of 200 birds to 
the man; Elliott, Morrison and Heer tying for 
highest average with 193. The Preliminary 
Handicap, Wednesday, had 233 entries and 
many high scores were made, in spite of the 
prevailing wind and rain. C. M. Powers, Ed 
Voris and F. M. Edwards tied for first place 
with 93, and in the shoot-off Powers broke 20 
straight, against Edwards’ 17 and Voris’ 16. On 
this day the State team event was battled to a 
conclusion; open to amateurs only, each team 
to consist of 5 bona fide residents of the same 
State, 100 targets to the man. The Illinois team 
No. 2, composed of H. Dunnill, B. T. Cole, J. R. 
Graham, B. Dunnill and C. M. Powers, won with 
a total of 470, Powers losing only one of his 
targets. 

On the day following the Grand American, in- 
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prise. Ward and Huff are well known in shoot- 
ing circles, while Powers is generally consid- 
ered the most expert amateur in the United 
States. 
ee eee 
ONE SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
Within the past few years so many of our 

best American manufacturers have commenced 
making 16-gauge guns, and their use has be- 
come so general, that this gauge may be classed 
with the 12 as standard. The small bores 
proper are the 20, 24 and 28—guns adapted to 
the .44 shot shell belonging in a class to them- 
selves, and one meriting the briefest possible 
mention. It is not likely that the 24-gauge will 
soon come into popular favor, for the reason 
that the ammunition companies show small in- 








THE WINNING ILLINOIS TEAM No. 2. 





stead of the usual Consolation Handicap, there 
were two championship events for amateurs and 
professionals respectively, at 150 targets. In 
the first there were 73 entries and the winning 
score was 144, made by Guy Ward of Walnut 


Log, Tenn. The Professional Championship 
brought out a representative field of 49 experts, 
but the scores made did not average but little 
higher than those by the amateurs. Walter 
Huff, Macon, Ga., won with 145, Heikes stand- 
ing second with 143, while Crosby, Stannard 
and Taylor scored 140 each. 

F. E. Rogers, the winner of the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap, is 43 years old and formerly 
stood high locally as a marksman, having won 
the Schmelzer Trophy in 1894 and 1895, and 
gained the Kansas State Championship in 1896. 
He has shot but very little since 1901, and his 
victory was something in the nature of a sur- 


clination to help it along. It is apparently 
considered an off size, like the 14, and for as 
little reason. Joe Manton and other English 
makers of repute in the old muzzle-loading 
days seem to have shown a preference for 
14-bore field guns, but at the time breechloaders 
were introduced American gunners were in 
favor of big bores and heavy loads. The fash 
ion then established in gauges rules today. 
Small-bore guns will never be popular with 
that class of sportsmen who gauge their suc 
cess by the amount of game killed. They are 
not so good for flock-shooting, nor so well 
adapted to the needs of the gunner who de 
pends to any extent upon chance in killing his 
game. A wider killing circle will bag more 
birds for the average shooter, and a broad yet 
well-filled pattern is unobtainable with a small 
charge of shot. Common-sense teaches us that 
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The killing range of any gun and charge is an 
unalterable fact, but no gun will shoot better 
than it is held. The matter of hitting or miss- 
ing rests with the marksman, and he is best 
capable of judging his own individual limita- 
tions and governing himself thereby in the 
choice of a gun. It follows that the popular 
demand for 12s and 16s will continue. 

But there is a large and rapidly-growing 
class that cares less for the game and more 
for the pleasure of killing it in a thorough- 
going sportsmanlike way. Most hunters out- 
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They have discovered, too, that it is easier to 
get a quick sight over barrels 4 in. shorter than 
those formerly used. If these men are anglers 
as well as hunters, they incline toward light 
rods and dainty tackle, believing that fair play 
is the fundamental principle of all true sport 
and that fish or game should be given a fight- 
ing chance in that which is a matter of life 
or death. Such men find many followers 
among their juniors, and so the leaven is 
spreading which may eventually leaven the 
whole lump. 














F. E. ROGERS—WINNER OF THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 











live the desire for record scores; they like to 
shoot as well as ever but there is little inclina- 
tion for flock shots or for pulling trigger at 
every fleeting glimpse of game. It suits them 
to know that every kill means correct calcula- 
tion and holding, and need not be credited to 
accident or a phenomenal spread of the shot 
charge. Whereas, in times past, they were con- 
tent to burden their shoulders with 10 or 11 
Ibs. of metal, they now find especial delight in 
a gun of slightly more than half that weight. 


My experience has been that it is as easy to 
center a bird with a 20-gauge as with a 12, and 
the same statement would apply as well to® 


28. With proper loads the effective range is 
equal and I am informed by one of our best 
makers that the 20 will show a better penetra 
tion than the 12. So it seems that this whole 
question of choice of gauges depends upo 
whether the shooter wants sole credit for the 
kill or is willing to share honors with a big 
and well-filled shell. S. D. BARNES. 
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STEVENS 


HE Autumn suggests the Great Out- 

of-~Doors—getting near to Nature—and 
allits attendant pleasures. Your out- 
ing will be a complete success if you 


are equipped with one of our TRIED 
and PROVED 


Rifles, Pistols or Shotguns 


Your local Merchant should handle the STEVENS ASK HIM. 
If you cannot obtain, we ship direct, EXPRESS PREPAID, upon 
receipt of Catalog Price. 





140-page Catalog, illustrating and describing in de- 
tail the entire STEVENS line, will be mailed for 4 cts. 


in stamps to pay postage. Send for it. If you shoot or 
are going to, you will need it. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for Stevens Hanger. 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


P.O BOX 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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When I was a girl of 12, my parents lived 
on a ranch in California, northeast of San Fran- 
cisco. This ranch contained 1,000 acres—300 
acres used for farming and the rest stock range. 
A part of this range was unfenced, and a large 
tract of government land, which afforded good 
pasturage, lay contiguous to this land of ours, 
so my father’s flocks had ample scope to rove. 
The farming land lay in a little valley bordered 
on three sides by mountain ranges which rose 
abruptly to the height of perhaps 3,000 feet, 
their sides studded with rocky cliffs, and jut- 
ting peaks. Here the coyote made his home, 
and the fox and bob-cat found refuge when 
pursued by my father’s hounds, Major and Fly. 
These dogs were trained to run and tree the 
wild animals, and my father had great need for 
them after he stocked a part of the range with 
sheep. In the spring the coyotes often killed 
as many as 15 sheep in one night. Some of 
them would be partly devoured, while others 
would not have a scratch except a cut across 
the throat, where the coyote’s sharp teeth had 
done their deadly work. At this season of the 
year my father spent a great deal of time riding 
over the range on his sure-footed saddle mule. 
He always carried his Winchester rifle, and the 
hounds would jump up on the stirrups and act 
as though they wanted to get into the saddle, 
so eager were they to start on these trips. 

Before I was 13 years of age, I had learned 
to handle nearly all sorts of firearms and had 
won the reputation of being an infallible marks- 
man. Father was pleased with-my accomplish- 
ment, and encouraged me in it. I loved to ride 
horseback and often accompanied him on his 
hunting trips. Every day just before sunset 
Maje and Fly would start out for an evening 
run, and would try in every possible way to 
induce someone to go with them. They would 
leap up and place their front paws on my 
father’s chest, look in his face and howl and 
bark, seeming to say so plainly in their dog 
language, “Come, master! there’s a cougar on 
the hillside, and his cruel teeth are aching to 
be buried in the pretty throats of our innocent 
lambs. Come with us and we will put him up 
a tree where your big gun can pepper shot into 
his tawny pelt. Get him on the ground, where 
we dogs can show him how sharp teeth can 
hurt.” 

But father would say, “Not tonight, my 
trusties. Go hunt them! Go on, and Gipsy or 
I will come and kill them when you get them 
treed.” Then they would look at me as if to 
say, “You heard him, Gypsy!” and away they 
would scamper, with tails and heads erect, and 
noses snuffing the air for evidence of some 
prowler. Soon we would hear their voices, pro- 
claiming the discovery of a “track.” Then the 
chase began. My pulse beats faster now, when 
I think of the excitement caused by those in- 
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cidents. The mountains echoed their sharp, 
musical sounds, and once in a while we could 
see them for a moment as they seemed to 
stretch over some bare spot of ground on the 
steep mountain side. They were swift runners 
and very intelligent, and it was a clever fox or 
coyote if his circling or back-tracking could fool 
them as to his true course. Fly was much 
smaller than Major, and a swifter runner, but 
her reliable brother was always the first to dis- 
cover trickery and solve it. 

Many of the trees along the canons were over- 
hung by clambering grapevines, and these were 
ideal refuges for the wily fox when he found 
himself closely pursued. Here the hounds 
would trace him, and as soon as Fly became 
convinced that he had climbed that tree, she 
would sit down, and with head thrown back, 
would begin a succession of short quick barks 
so different from the long yelping barks when 
she was running that a listener could tell the 
very moment the animal was treed. But shrewd 
Major would run around the outer circle of the 
tree, sniffing at the vines and branches to see 
if Reynard had changed his mind about it and 
tried to slip away. He was also very careful if 
there happened to be another tree close enough 
for his victim to leap from his tree to that one, 
and would make great circles of investigation 
till he felt sure he had not been tricked. Then 
he, too, would sit under the tree barking as fast 
as he could, and seeming to say, “We have him! 
Come master; come Gipsy!” It always took 
them longer to tree Mr. Fox than it did to tree 
Mr. Bob-cat, while Mr. Raccoon or Mr. Ring- 
cat never had much time to spare in selecting 
a tree or crevice when these fleet hounds 
chanced upon their tracks. 

These evening runs often extended far into 
the morning, but the usual treeing time might 
be said to be from 12 to 1 o’clock. Father 
always retired early, and it was no easy task to 
induce him to leave his comfortable bed, to go 
to the dogs when they had treed. Many times 
I have wakened and heard the steady, earnest 
ouh! ouh! ouh! of Major, and have called my 
father, and begged him to go with me to relieve 
the dogs of their all night vigil. Sometimes he 
would go, but often he would send me back to 
bed, get up early in the morning and kill the 
animal and be home by breakfast time. On 
these occasions my brothers and I would listen 
eagerly for the loud report of the old shotgun; 
then would follow the excited barking of the 
dogs, and in a moment or two all would be still. 
Father always brought home. his game, so that 
we might witness the amusing capers of the 
hounds, when the animal was thrown from the 
horse to the ground. They would pounce onto 
it, shake it fiercely, growl and show their teeth, 
while the hair along the top of their backs and 
necks would stand straight like the bristles on 
a wild boar; then shove their great heads in 
the way of our hands, that they might receive 
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That’s the way 
COFFEE 
WORKS THE HEART. 
Look out for it. 


Run after a car or run up stairs and see whether your heart is 
weak or not. 


If it flutters weakly, look out! 
You need a strong heart in your business. Try quitting coffee 
if it weakens the heart action or breaks down your nerv- 


ous strength in any way. 


It’s easy if you have well-made 
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the approving pats and strokes which they 
knew they deserved so well. 

One raw, foggy morning in March, I awoke 
at 3 o’clock and heard the dogs barking. I 
called to my father, who told me to lie still and 
sleep another hour or two, when he would call 
me, and I might take the big shotgun and go, 
all by myself, to kill the animal, which he 
judged to be a fox. As soon as it was light I 
was ready for the trip. The gun I was to take 
was an old-fashioned muzzle-loader of 10 gauge. 
The right barrel was always loaded extra heavy 
with a generous supply of powder and a corre- 
sponding charge of No. 3 or No. 4 shot. This 
barrel I was always instructed to fire in case 
the animal treed should prove to be a large or 
vicious one. The left barrel was loaded mod- 
erately, and this was the barrel which I had 
most occasion to use. Before leaving home I 
had dropped the ramrod into both barrels, to 
make sure they were loaded, and I must con- 
fess I felt a little shy about pulling the trigger 
of that right barrel when I discovered it con- 
tained what my father would have termed “a 
six-finger load”; but I was too plucky to say 
anything. 

I mounted my saddle horse, called the shep- 
herd dog and started. I must have presented 
a laughable appearance, as I departed, with the 
shot pouch slung over one shoulder, the powder 
horn over the other shoulder, and the big gun 
crosswise in front. After crossing the bridge 
beyond the house I happened to think that I 
had not brought any caps with me, so I called 
for my brother to bring them. I stuffed them 


deep in my stocking and continued on my mis- 


sion. I rode to the foot of the steep hill on 
which the dogs had treed, tied my horse and 
began the almost perpendicular ascent on foot, 
finding it slow and difficult work climbing over 
the great bowlders and picking my way through 
the deep thickets of brush. The gun and am- 
munition added greatly to the difficulty, and I 
had to stop frequently to rest. I was perspiring 
very freely, and wondered more than once if my 
sure-footed pony could have made the trip. 
Anyhow, I wished I had tried it, even if I had 
walked and let him carry the gun and other 
things, as it would have been so much easier 
for me. 

After climbing nearly two-thirds the distance 
to the top, I came into an opening where the 
hillside was very steep. Here towered two 
gigantic pines, and into one of these pines the 
dogs had forced their captive. I hurried for- 
ward, eager for a glimpse of my soon-to-be vic- 
tim. Both dogs stood about twenty feet below 
the tree, looking straight upward and barking 
with’ all their might. Fly ran to meet me, 
licked my hand and tried to jump up and lick 
my face, so anxious was she to show her joy 
at seeing me. Maje looked his welcome, but 
remained where he could keep his eye on some- 
thing in the tree. I tried several times to dis- 
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cover the object which he was so intently watch- 
ing, and even climbed much farther up the hill- 
side hoping to catch a glimpse of it; but it was 
impossible on account of the thick foliage, to 
see from any point except directly under the 
tree. I returned to the spot where Maje stood, 
and this time I saw a pair of gleaming eyes 
peeping over the edge of a large branch on 
which the animal was stretched. My heart gave 
a great bound as I noted the length of the 
tawny, striped body, the enormous paws, and 
the head with its gleaming eyes, so far apart. I 
lay down on the hillside for a moment to rest. 
My neck ached from looking upward so long 
and I was weak from my exertions in climbing 
the hill. The ground under and below the trees 
was covered with a thick layer of pine needles 
so slick that one found it quite difficult to stand 
up. After resting a few moments, I cleared a 
spot from which I could see the animal, and, 
rising to my feet, put the caps on the gun, took 
deliberate aim, and pulled the trigger of that 
right barrel. 

Unless you have fired a gun of that sort loaded 
heavy enough to annihilate a grizzly, and unless 
you were trying to shoot at something directly 
overhead, and unless the hillside was steep and 
covered with slippery pine needles, you can 
never quite appreciate the mystic after effects 
which a gun fired under these same conditions 
can bestow upon you. I refrained from think- 
ing or hearing, or in fact, doing anything 
rational for a few moments. Then I became 
conscious of a deafening roaring in my ears, 
and also aware that my nose was bleeding and 
the right side of my face felt numb, as if it 
had been frozen. Another unaccountable fact 
was that I now found myself about 30 feet 
below the spot from which I had so carefully 
cleared the needles. There was a broad trail 
leading from that point to where I now found 
myself lying. 

Above me, and to my right, Maje and Fly 
were still biting and shaking some great ani- 
mal that looked like a small Jersey calf. When 
I finally felt inclined to investigate, I found I 
had killed an immense cougar, and was very 
proud of my exploit. Though I could not de 
termine the extent of the damage done my face, 
I felt repaid for all my efforts and injuries 
when I thought of the prize I had to take home 
I could not help wondering if that old musket 
had ever been quite so demonstrative with any- 
one else as it had been with me on this occa- 
sion. I searched for several minutes, before I 
found the musket, buried under the pile of pine 
needles; then I took the cougar by a hindleg 
and started for home, but had not gone far 
when I heard my father’s voice, far down below 
me, calling my name in a loud, frightened man- 
ner. I bounded down the hillside, the big 
cougar bouncing over boulders and nearly 
knocking me down, and sometimes one of the 
dogs would run in front of me and cause me t® 
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fall into a thorny shrub. By the time I reached 
father I was a sight to behold—covered with 
blood, one side of my face looking as though I 
had the mumps, my nose resembling a small 
sized funnel, my clothing torn, and my hands 
bruised and scratched. 

But I was happy, regardless of all these 
things, and when I met my father, looking so 
pale and frightened, I wondered why he turned 
still paler, and why he hugged me wildly, say- 
ing as he did so, “Gypsy, you are a brave little 
girl; I never dreamed of its being a cougar till 
I heard its terrible screams after you fired. My 
heart seemed to stop beating. I was sure you 
would be torn to pieces. How thankful I am 
to know you are alive. Are you badly hurt?” 
“No father,” I answered. “I’m all right except 
a sore nose, a swelled jaw, a terrible ringing in 
my ears, and some big bruises and scratches. 
The cougar never hurt me at all, and I’m sure 
you are mistaken about hearing him scream, 
for I never heard him make a sound after he 
was shot.” “O, you didn’t?” said my father. 
“Are you sure you were listening?” And then 
he laughed heartily, and I wondered all the way 
home what there was funny about what I had 
said. Loris LAMONT. 

Portland, Oregon. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Cuicaco’s most successful of amusement 
parks, the White City, is attracting daily its 
thousands of visitors and offering them a con- 
Spe- 


tinually extended list of enjoyable features. 
cial excursion trains from interior points bring 
their swarms of pleasure seekers, who desire 
eye-proof of the wonders they have heard de- 
tailed. 


* Y * 


CHLOROZONE, manufactured by the Great 
Western Oil Co., Disinfectant Dept., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is not only guaranteed to be a sure cure 
for mange, but also as a perfect antiseptic and 
the best cleansing and healing application 
known to veterinary practice. It is indispens- 
able to farmers, stockmen, poultry keepers, and 
breeders and fanciers in general. Being a coal 
tar product, it is non-poisonous and can be used 
freely without the slightest fear of injurious 
results. It is worth while to secure circulars 
telling you what Chlorozone has done and can 
be depended upon to do in all cases. 

+ o «€ 

Tue Grand American Handicap tournament, 
held in Indianapolis, Ind., June 19 to 22, 
brought together the best shots of the country, 
268 of whom took part in the principal event 
from which the tournament takes its name. 
The winner was F. E. Rogers of St. Louis, who 
broke 94 out of 100 targets from the 17-yard 
mark in a gale of wind, shooting Winchester 
factory loaded shells. In each of the other 
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three events on the programme Winchester fac- 
tory loaded shells or Winchester repeating shot- 
guns landed in first place—a notable showing 
for these justly popular and reliable goods. 


© r * 

AMERICAN people have an abiding faith in 
their ability to “pick the winner” before the 
race is run, but it is not on record that F. E. 
Rogers was so designated in a field of 268 con- 
testants before the opening gun of the Grand 
American Handicap. The gun he used was not 
a dark horse in the race, for L. C. Smith guns 
have won Grand American honors before. The 
Smith automatic ejector and the Hunter one- 
trigger form a magnificent combination, simple 
in construction and absolutely reliable. In fact, 
Smith guns ceased to be an experiment a good 
many years ago. If you want to know all about 
them, mention Sports AFIELD and request a 
catalogue from the Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, 
ee 

~« * s 

RESPONSIVE to calls from trappers. cyclists, 
canoeists and others, the new Marlin “Baby 
Featherweight” repeater is now furnished on 


‘order, at a slight additional expense, fitted with 


swivels and sling strap for greater convenience 
in carrying. As the weight of the arm is only 
3 lbs. 10 ozs., it is in no respect burdensome, 
and the convenience of having an accurate little 
rifle ever in readiness for instant use wiil ap- 
peal even to many who are primarily afield in 
quest of wing-shooting—the combined weight of 
this rifle and a Marlin 16-ga. repeater being a 
few ozs. under 10 pounds. A valuable feature 
of the Baby Featherweight is the quickness and 
ease with which the short cartridges can be 
removed from the carrier and a long rifle cart- 
ridge loaded directly into the chamber when 
opportunity offers for a long range shot. Write 


. for descriptive circulars to the Marlin Firearms 


Co., 49 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


* * * 

Up to a certain point success in angling de- 
pends wholly upon the fish, for unless he con- 
descends to take the bait there is “nothing 
doing.” Neither can the man behind the rod 
lay claim to credit for the jerk that seats the 
hook in the fish’s mouth, for that is involun- 
tary on his part, and to such an extent that 
years of experience fail to teach some fisher- 
men not to jerk too soon: The real test of. 
skill consists in landing or boating the prize, 
and it is right along here that the sad part of 
a fish story usually comes in. A Lion gaff 
will save all the big fellows that have hereto- 
fore been getting away—it is only a matter 
ef regling them within reach, holding the rod 
in one hand and using the gaff with the other. 
A sngle touch is all that is required, for the 
gaff never fails to close on the fish and never 
loses its grip. For description and prices see 
advertisement in this issue, or address Norlund 
& Co., Williamspert, Pa. 
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Here are some reasons why a Zarlm Model 1897, 
.22 caliber repeating rifle is the most satisfactory 
small bore repeater you can possibly own. : : : : 


In finish, workmanship and balance this rifle 
is unsurpassed. The farv%in quality of steel 
drop-forgings constitutes all the working parts. 
Every single piece and screw and pin in this gun is 
made with care to a standard pattern so that all 
parts are positively interchangeable. The barrel 
of excellent steel is carefully bored and the deep 
rifling gives absolute accuracy and great wearing 
quality. This and other J&Zzr/m rifles are the 


only repeating rifles to which telescopes can be @ riffe is the guaranteed equal of any in the world. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 
Model 1897 is given in our 1906 Catalog. 


The ltarlin Firearms C., 49 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 













attached because the top of the breech is solid and 
the empty shell is ejected from the side. 

The fact that this rifle handles .22 short, .22 long, and 
-22 long-rifle cartridges appeals strongly to all lovers of the 
small bore rifle. 

For all sorts of small game this rifle is recommended, and 
with the long-rifle cartridge it is very deadly to hawks, owls, 
eagles, geese, ducks and any other shy birds which are hard to 
approach and require a hard blow to kill. 

As a target rifle at long or short ranges, with or without a 
telescope, the Jfzrvi Model 1897, -22 caliber repeating 


A complete description of 
Sent FREE for six cents postage. 
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pounds. The outside covering is a 
positive preventive against damp- 
ness from the ground and is rain 
proof. The puncture proof air bed 
is so resilient, it is impossible to feel 
roots or humps, no matter how un- 
even the ground. Ol/d time campers 
say that it has revolutionized sleep- 
ing in the open and is the most 
valuable and most luxurious of mod- 
ern inventions. Odnr circular L tells 
all about it. May we send it? 
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ONE MILLION SOLD 


MATCHLESS 
CIGAR 
LIGHTER 


A NECESSITY 
TO EVERY SMOKER 


Lights cigar, cigarette 
and pipe anywhere, at 
any time—in wind, rain 
or snow—on land or sea. 
Practically indestructi- 
ble and never fails to 
light. It is not a — 24 Actual size—with side 
elty, butausefularticle +emoved, showing fuse in 
which fits the vest position to light cigar, 
pocket nicely. cigarette or pipe. 

“The Harder it Blows, the Brighter it Glows.” 
Your dealer bas (or can get) ‘‘The Matchless 
Cigar Lighter.”’ If he won’t, we will mail 
you one postpaid, with iostructions for use 
and our two-year guarantee, on receipt of 
price— 50 cents. 


The Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 3,16 John Street, New Yurk City, N. Y. 
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W. J. Jamison, 1388 Lexington St., Chicago, 
maker of the popular Coaxer baits, writes us 
as follows under date June 9: “The fishing has 
been very good this spring in Lake Marie, 
Northern Illinois. On a trip 3 weeks ago I 
caught 8 that averaged over 2% lbs. each—- 
the largest weighing 4 and the smallest 2 Ibs. 
My success on a later trip—taken last Sunday 
—is best shown by the accompanying photo- 





MR. JAMISON AND HIS CATCH. 





graph. There are 19 bass and 7 pickerel, all 
caught by myselr on the Coaxer bait. The ma- 
jority of them were taken in about 1 ft. of water 
in a very thick lily bed. There was no wind, 
not a cloud in sight, and the water was like 
glass; consequently it required casts of from 
80 to 100 ft., and I lost about 4 out of every 5 
fish hooked. It seemed almost impossible to 
get them out of the lilies. I broke my rod on 
one that must have weighed 6 Ibs. and also had 
a good look at one—he passed within 2 ft. of my 
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boat—that made the 414-pounder on my string 
look like s baby. There were two of these 
monsters together and I had a strike from one 
of them, but he missed the bait. I nearly had 
heart failure when I saw this big fellow just 
after the other one struck. They ran away 
together. I also saw two bass jump clear from 
the water after the same dragon fly—they were 
about 18 in. apart. As I have said, the fishing 
was practically all in shallow water, due per- 
haps to late spawning, as the bass appeared to 
be making their beds. We could see them turn- 
ing around and around on one spot, apparently 
clearing a place for a nest.” 


_-— 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





“CAMPING IN THE Rocky MounrtTAINsS” is the 
title of a little pamphlet describing the joys 
of outdoor life, just issued by the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad. Within its striking 
green and red cover is contained complete in- 
formation regarding the Colorado and Utah 
game laws, the kind and place where best hunt- 
ing and fishing can be found, and the cost of 
camping outfit—all of which is valuable infor- 
mation for the sportsman. If interested in 
Western sport, send your address to S. K. 
Hooper, G. P. A., Denver, Colo., for a copy. 

+. - * 

LATEST among the productions of the Stevens 
Arm Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass., is the 
No. 325 double-barrel hammerless shotgun, now 
ready for delivery. The action is the same as 
that which proved so popular last year, of the 
Anson & Deeley type, with the Stevens check- 
hook, which relieves the forearm of all strain. 
Barrels of specially prepared high-pressure 
steel, choke-bored for nitro powders; extension 
matted rib with reinforced breech; oiled walnut 
stock with pistol-grip and forearm checked. 
Made in 12-ga. with 28, 30 and 32-in. barrels; 
16 ga., 28 and 30-in. barrels only. Weight, 7% 
to 8% lbs.; price, $20 list. 

* * a” 


WHETHER a vacation is to prove wholly en- 
joyable or the reverse, depends in great meas- 
ure upon the locality in which it is to be 
spent. Without reliable data upon which to 
base a choice, one is as apt to go to the wrong 
place as the right one. In this connection we 
can say a good word for the Park Summer Re 
sort, near Park Rapids, Minn. It is situated in 
the delightful lake region of Minnesota, where 
it is possible to keep cool even in mid-summer 
and where such an ailment as hay fever is 
unknown. The surroundings are picturesque, 
the fishing is of the best and the manager of 
the resort leaves nothing undone that can in 
any way conduce to the pleasure and comfort 
of guests. The rates for day board or rent of 
cottages are very reasonable, as may be seen 
by reference to the advertisement elsewhere — 
in the present issue. 
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ARE BUILT FOR BUSINESS. 
a. ichards 
The 


a volver 


Price (Nickel) 


is not a toy intended for children, 
but a safe, durable and accurate 
weapon for the man or woman who 





needs a revolver for purposes of 





The Championship 


aiteieade NP apes 


lowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas, at the Omaha Tourna- 
ment, March 20-22, 1906, 


was won by 
MR. GEORGE W. MAXWELL, 


of Holstein, Neb., an amateur, who used 


“New Schultze.” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 


170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





offense or defense, or for the huntsman, army 
officer or policeman. 

In the H. & R. Hammerless Revolver there 
is no hammer to catch in the clothing and cause 
accidental discharge in drawing it from the 

ocket. The only way possible to discharge 
it, is Pe the trigger. 

& R. Revolvers are made of the ve 

nh obtainable materials in a factory equi 
with the most improved machinery oY Sede 
skilled mechanics. It is a marvel. Small and 
light in proportion to its effectiveness. Perfect 
in balance and finish, and extremely durable. 
The automatic device for ejecting the empty 
shells, makes reloading easy. The handle is so 
shaped as to insure a sure grip. 

Every revolver bearing our name passes the 
most rigid inspection and is thoroughly tested 
before leaving the factory. We could not afford 
to risk our reputation by permitting an H. & R. 
Revolver to be sold unless it is without a single 
flaw. . Our guarantee goes with every one. 


H. & R, Revolvers are made in many styles and sizes. 
Blue and nickel finish. Prices from $2.50 to $8.00, 
The Hammerless illustrated in this ad. , finest nickel finish, 
is 86.00, Our catalogue gives full particulars. 

ostal card will bring it. H. & R. Revolvers are sold 
by AR 1 dealer$ in reliable sporting goods. If not sold in 
your town, we will ship direct prepaid on receipt of 
price. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


235 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
8 Makers of H. & R. Single Gun, 




















RIPPLEY’ 


ING, LIVERY AND 


NEW MODEL HUNTING AND FISH- 


pLeASURE = ST EEL BOATS 


Very steady. Run well. Nothing to warp or shrink. 

of best galvanized steel. Indestructible. Large air pm 
Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launches, 
Hulls and metal Life Boats. Oatalogue shows other designs. 


Our prices are 25 to 35 per cent. less than others’, 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., Box S, Grafton, Ills. 





16 Foot LAUNCH 


COMPLETE » 
$96 


LAARE a! 
ENCINE 


WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF BOATS READY To SHIP. 
MICHIGAN STEEL BoaTCo. 





A LITTLE “AD” about SREAT THINGS 


Pilots 25c For Surface or 


Keep line from Deep Water Fishing 
twisting Send for 
Circular 


Turn-a-Frogs, 250 

Keep frogs right side up 
PilotSpinners, 50c 

A non-twisting revolving bait 
All three by mail, ONE DOLLAR 
H.R. STEWART & CO. , 938 First Nat"! Bank Bldg. ,Chicag: 














SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


EXHAUSTIVE tests have conclusively proven 
that, while increased powder charges in shot- 
gun ammunition give a higher velocity and a 
consequent increase of range, the sportsman 
loses more than he gains thereby through in- 
feriority of pattern, the shot invariably flying 
wild. Neither is there anything gained in 
point of penetration, because the shot is bruised 
by the excessive shock of discharge, and im- 
perfect pellets cannot be counted upon to fly 
straight or far. 

- aw * 

A FEw recent scores will show the class of 
work being done with U. M. C. factory loaded 
shells: H. W. Kahler, West Virginia State 
Shoot, 577 out of 600; W. H. Heer, Kentucky 
State Shoot, 341 ex 350; Ed O’Brien, Nebraska 
State Shoot, 470 ex 500; R. O. Heikes, Michi- 
gan State Shoot, 412 ex 450; R. O. Heikes, 
Ohio State Shoot, 490 ex 520; W. H. Heer, 
Nashville, Tenn., 395 ex 400; W. H. Heer,: Chi- 
cago, 391 ex 400; W. H. Joyner, Dyersburg, 
Tenn., 110 ex 125; W. H. Heer, Wahoo, Neb., 
384 ex 400. U. M. C. Arrow shells are giving 
prime satisfaction wherever used. 

. * 7. e 

LATEST among the specialties produced by 
the Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., is 
the Expert hunting knife, expressly designed 
to meet the requirements of the professional 
hunter, trapper and guide who requires a thin, 
keen blade for skinning game and dressing 
furs. It is made in 5 and 6-inch sizes—razor 
ground—the back of the blade adapted to scrap- 
ing skins. The handle is of cocobola, similar 
in style to that of the Ideal hunting knife. 
The quality of Marble goods requires no rec- 
ommendation, being known to all. The new 
56-page Catalogue B is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Send for it. 

* 


In the early '80s, when the sport of shooting 
at inanimate targets was not so generally in 
vogue as now, a Cincinnati sporting goods firm 
offered a purse of $100 to any contestant who 
would break 82 out of 100 targets, 5 unknown 


traps, 18 yds. rise. The offer was continued 
for quite a length of time; many men strove 
to secure the prize, but only 2 were successful. 
At the recent Grand American Handicap scores 
of 82 and better were made by 106 men, only 
27 of whom shot a shorter distance than 18 
yds.—indisputably showing the betterment in 
skill that has been brought about by 20 years 
of trapshooting. 
* - 

Visitors to Mexico invariably have something 
to say of the hats of native manufacture worn 
there and will generally purchase one or more 
of them before their return home. In material, 
shape and workmanship they are unlike other 
hats and will attract attention wherever worn. 
Those advertised in this issue by the Francis 


AFIELD. 


E. Lester Co. are hand-woven by Mexicans in 
Mexico from palm fibre, and they are offered 
at an introductory price considerably less than 
is asked for an ordinary straw hat by regular 
dealers. They are suitable for outing wear and 
can be had in a variety of sizes. The general 
appearance of these hats may be learned by 
reference to the advertisement. Address orders 
to the Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. AG8, Mesilla 
Park, New Mexico. 


* n a 


SuHootrine a Winchester .22 repeater, in com- 
petition against range rifles in the hands of ex- 
pert marksmen, Carl Helpenstell of Rock Island, 


. Ills., made a phenomenal score at the recent 


Schuetzen Park tournament, Davenport, Iowa. 
There. were 61 entries and good scores were ex- 
pected, but not from the miniature rifle without 
set triggers or telescope sights. A .22 cartridge 
is not generally considered suitable for 200-yard 
work, and it is likely that even Helpenstell him- 
self was surprised when the 3-shot target 
showed two centers and a third shot just out- 
side the 24 ring. The score of 73 out of a pos- 
sible 75 is the best for 11 years on the Daven- 
port range, has rarely been duplicated on any 
other grounds, and perhaps never before ap- 
proached by a rifle of such small calibre. 
. . * 

J. A. Humpurey, of the Humphrey Adver- 
tising Co., Chicago and St. Louis, informs us 
that he recently found the best bass fishing of 
his life in Arkansas, the least generally known 
and most generously abused of all our Southern 
States. Chicot Lake is in the southeastern por- 
tion of Arkansas, near the little town of Lake 
Village and some 7 miles from the Mississippi 
River, and is full of every description of fish 
found in that stream. Mr. Humphrey’s fishing 
companion was a wealthy planter, named Steele 
—an expert in the use of the blacktail lure, 
which is there most generally used in bass fish- 
ing. A slight twist of his wrist would drop it 
with marvelous accuracy beside some half-sub 
merged log or cypress knee, almost invariably 
gaining a responsive strike. 

* os 7 

Have you noticed that the “Old Reliable” 
Parker sustains its reputation for reliability 
and effectiveness by taking rank at the head in 
nearly every contest of importance? At the 
Grand American, last month, a Parker in the 
hands of Walter Huff won the professional 
championship with 45 out of 50. And Parkers 
won all average honors at the New York State 
Meet, Buffalo, June 12 to 15. Here.are the 
scores: First total average, John Martin, 429 
out of 480; 2d total average, John BE. Hendrick- 
son, 425 out of 480; 1st day’s high average, Mar- 
tin, 148 out of 160; 2d day’s high average, B. K. 
Kowenhoven, tied with Harry D. Kirkover, 139 
out of 160; 3d day’s high average, Martin and 
Hendrickson tied, 148 out of 160. All used the 
“Old Reliable” Parker guns. 
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Marbles rect Sour Rear Sisht 
















The man who knows uses this sight; because: = ,sseme : a 

When not locked down, a simple spring in the ti P S 
hinge joint instantly brings it into proper position, pabaad 
should it be struck on front or back. Disc No. 2(attached to stem). Disc No.1, 


It can be used on all rifles with long firing bolts, }oth discs furnished with each Marble Si; ht, 
rTp The lower sleeve is a jamb nut which prevents the elevation sleeve from 
\ </ turning and holds the disc stem rigid at any elevation. 

» Interchangeable discs allow change of aperture at will. The screw in bot- 
tom of stem makes point-blank adjustment easy. 

This sight will suit all American rifles, but when ordering state whether 
or not rifle has pistol grip stock and give calibre and model. Ask your dealer first. Price, only $3.00. 
Front sights and gun rods and cleaners described in new 56-page free catalog ** B.”’ 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., GLADSTONE, MICH. 




















The Hartford Minnow Float. 


THE GREAT MINNOW LIFE SAVER. The Most Noiseless, Lightest Run- 
ning Float Ever Hitched to a Boat. Most Perfect and 
Practical Bait Receptacle Ever Invented. 


HARTFORD is torpedo-shaped, with conical ends and cylindrical body, the forepart of which is a still-water 
chamber, wherein the minnows are protected from the lashing of, the water while the float is being towed or 
when the wind causes the water'to be rough. The rear of the body is perforated all around to allow a con- 

stant flow of fresh water to —— the minnow. There are air chambers in each end, so arranged as to keep it 
afloat, always right side up, allowing a free circulation of fresh air as well as fresh water at all times. 


With its conical ends and cylindrical body it will glide lightly 
Pulls Easy and Never Catches Weeds. through the water and wot retard the rowing in the least. 
It will also pass through the lily pads and rushes, never 
catching weeds or making any noise to scare away the fish. It has a ballast at the bottom to keep it from rotating 
and is also submerged in the water to a proper depth, to preserve the minnow by reaching cool water. 


There is a handle which serves a two-fold function: you hold this in one hand, while with the other you oper- 
ate a noiseless sliding cover and take out bait when wanted, and it will, when suspended by the handle, retain 
enough water to preserve the minnows. Get the HARTFURD and you will never lose your minnow. The best 
bait on earth to catch game fish with is live minnows, smal! fish being the natural food for large fish. 


i ; The HARTFORD is guaranteed to keep minnows ulive throughout 

Keeps Minnows Alive and Fresh. @ day’s fishing and when unused will preserve them for days if the 
float be kept in fresh water, such as minnows require before capt- 
ure, A dead minnow is not much better than artificial bait. Why does the inventor of artificial bait try to represent 
the minnow? Because he knows the minnow is the best bait to use. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Fisherman, that live min- 
nows are better than dead onesY Get the HARTFORD MINNOW FLOAT, which is guaranteed to keep your min- 
nows alive. It is made of galvanized iron, 28 inches long, 7 inches in diameter, weighs 344 pounds. The inner walls 
are perfectly smooth, which is necessary to preserve minnows. Beware of the old pail and bucket with the wire 
crate inside, wherein more minnows have been destroyed from the effects of the wire than were ever used on the 
sages * hook. If the HARTFORD fails to do what we say it will, return it to us and we will refund your money. 








A on for Resort Keepers The HARTFORD STORAGE FLOAT, which is made 


® on the same principle as the small fishing float, is 7 
: feet, 6 inches long, 18 inches in diameter, and will 
hold 2,000 minnows. It can be anchored out in the lake or stream where the water is always cool and fresh. With 
its conical end it will always point to the wind and waves. In the still-water chamber, in the forepart, the minnows 
are _ from the lashing of the water. The wind may blow and the waves may toss, but in the HARTFORD 
STORAGE FLOAT the minnows are secure. The storage float will pay for itself ina month. (Mention Sports Afie d.) 


Manutacty ea vy we SHINNERS-RUSSELL 6O., Hartford, Wis. 
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AT THE 
ENTHUSIASTIC PARTY IN THE FRONT ROW.— 


MATINEE. 


‘*Great Crickets! but that young Tommy Lightfoot is do- 


ing some wonderful jumping this morning."’ 


CAUSTIC OLD ROUNDER. —“ Yes, it is positively his last appearance, you know."’ 








Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Used by the leading kennel owners and breed- 
ers throughout the world. 


We a'so manufacture 


ly —— 
Pup pples, Cats, Rabbits, 
Poultry. a Seeue Game, 
Birds, Fish. Send for Cata- 
contnlus pression! chaptens om 
contains on 
the feeding, kenneling and 
general any ty of dogs, 
also chapters on cats. 
SPRATT’ S PATENT (AM.) LTD.., 
450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
714 8. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1279 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 
988 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, Canada, 











NO DEAD MINNOWS 


in the 


“JONES 
AQUARIUM ” 
MINNOW PAIL. 


Its shapeisright. Small 
tube from r — in 
a of inner anaes lies 
constant stream 
bubbles at bottom foraix 
teed 











in hottest weather with- 
out change of water. Send for catalog. 


THE DESHLER MAIL BOX CO., Deshler, 0. 








Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50Q;. 








ENGINE 


For your Row Boat, Sail 3S or — 
No ae —- o cams, ag awely springs 
and’ crank hat’ —— ehired 
All working parts in full Me oe 
We bella Ml sizes of Boat En; 
D note ENGINE WORKS 
1228 Je on Ave. Detroit, Mich 


lth. p MARINE. GAS GASOLINE 














Hand woven by Mexicans in Me from 
paim fibere Double weave,d je and 
~ light weight, with colored design in 

.: brim Retails at $%1.00,sent post- 

paid for 50c. to in troduce our 

Mexican hate and drawnwork. 

Same hat, plain, 40c; both for 75c. 

Large, medium and smail sizes. 

Fine for fishing, camping, seashore 

and gardening. Hat booklet free. 

The Francis E.LesterCo., Dept. AG8 Mesilla Park,N.M. 
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The Park Summer Resort 


The Fisherman’s Paradise 











Cottages $20 per month and up. Board and 
lodging at Club-house $10 per week; board, $1.00 
per day. Boats $1.00 per day or $3.00 per week. : 


Cottages and Club-house are located on Fish } 
Hook Lake, one of a chain of ten lakes. A short 
distance south lies the Crow Wing chain of twelve 
lakes, and about the same distance north the Man 
Trap chain of fifteen. Good boats Excellent 
Muscallonge, Black Bass and Pike Fishing. Beauti- 
ful lakes, delightful drives, unequalled climate. 


Park Rapids is located on the Great Northern 
Railway in the picturesque Lakes Region of North- 
ern Minnesota, 200 miles northwest of St. Paul. 








WRITE FOR PARTICULARS: 


PARK SUMMER RESORT, 
W. T. STONE, Proprietor, - Park Rapids, Minn. 


| HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEWS? 


Two Important Items—and a Third. 


1, The Stevens No. 17 Favorite Rifle is now made with a Sporting Rear 

and Rocky Mountain Front Sight (as shown in cut), making it in every respect 

4 the equal of the higher-priced arms. Adapted to all the R. F. .22 cartridges, 

Stevens .25 R. F., and .32 Long R. F. Oiled walnut stock and forearm, rubber 
butt-plate; 22-inch barrel; weight, 414 pounds. 











f 2. During the angling season—June 

x to October—we will give one of these 

= ries as a premium for a club of eight 

+ subscribers, at $1.50 each. It is yours 

‘ for 2 few hours’ work—SPORTS AFIELD does its own talking. 

° 3, Or for six subscribers we will give a No. 105 Stevens shotgun. Sin- 
. gle barrel; top snap, low rebounding hammer; special “Electro” steel, choke 
“ bored for nitro powder; varnished walnut pistol-grip stock, rubber butt- plate; 
= 12,16 or 20 gauge; barrels, 26 to 32 inches, according to gauge. Will shoot 
" with any gun in the market. 
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‘THE SEAL OF THE BROKEN SPUR.” 


By S. D. BARNES. 


A CHARMING AND REALISTIC TALE OF 
ADVENTURE IN THE OLD Days oF RANcH 
AND RANGE LIFE IN THE FAR SOUTHWEST, 


It is perhaps sufficient to say that Mr. 
Barnes has never written a better story, or 
one in which the interest is more thoroughly 
sustained from the first chapter to the last. 
His serials have invariably been well received 
by our readers, the demand for back numbers 
containing them has always far exceeded the 
supply, and there is an insistent call for their 
re-publication in book form. To our thousands 
of readers who retain delightful memories of 
“Dunk Cavens’ Luck,” “St. Francis, Buck 
and Multifarious,” ‘“‘ With Type and Trigger,” 
“The Red Robin” and “The Mystery of the 
Louise,” Sports AFIELD can promise a rare 
treat in the coming serial 


First Installment in 
Our September Issue. 











CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin « 
Gum + « 
omnare: 


All Others are _Imitations. 
For Sale at Every Drug Store 





$$6646464646464644444464464656 
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444646666666 464646464646464646464646664465445454545555455 










+ 50 YEARS’ = ,,477,°Ds sat 

3 EXPERIENCE and deseri 

- qui a 

+ eertain our 

7 ion free whether 

. an invention is 

z robably 

4 able. Communi- 

— cations staictly 

- confidential. 

: oneal 
atents 

D4 Trave MARKS fo. °* o1aest 

+ Desicns agency for s 

B CopyvriGHts &c. curing patents 

+ Patents taken 

+ threugh Muna & Oo. receive special notice, without charge, in the 

> 

t SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

+ A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 

t journal. Terms, $3 a year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

7 MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORE. 

2 Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Combined 


For Fur or Feathers spoigin and Rit 


Light weight, 6} to 7} Ibs. 


12, 16 and 20 
gauge. 


25-20, .25-25 
-30-30, .32-40 
calibres 


The one gun 
for 
Deer, Bear 
or Quail. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


THE THREE BARREL GUN CO., 


(t will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


Box 1012. 
MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA. 
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| Remington Autoloading g Shotgun 







BROWNING'S PATENT. 


Can be obtained with extra barrrels, either modified 
choke or cylinder bore, 26 or 28 inches. 


Send your address for Special Descriptive Catalogue. 
. v ’ Large General Catalogue sent Free on Request. 








BROWNING BROS. COMPANY, = * Ogden, Utah. . 
* | DOLLAR for DOLLAR MORE VALUE 
r The Parker Gun contains HEAD and 










above all competitors. Itcosts 
k ‘ more, to make the “C ‘Old Reli- SHOU LDERS 
» able’’ and it is a good invest- 
i) ment for any man’s money. 
Onlyand absolutely the best 
ae material and workmanship 
re ged ve ap pean We 
will be glad to give you any 


gun JF tS, you wish— 
good every da: ay ,common sense Fs 
reasons why the best is cheap- 

est and none too good for you. 


PARKER BROS., * or Sens 





a 

i Wilson’s Complete Cooking 

oe and Serving Outtit 
~ 4 consisting of 53 pieces, as shown in cut. 
tly Everything necessary to cook in all styles, 
for a party ofsix. Ovens made of smooth, 
- heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 


When packed may be locked. No experi- 
ment. Man’f’rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and 
Minnow Pails. Send for Ciroular. 


Pat. March 10,18. F, Cortez Wilson & Co., * 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, {lls. 


oa 
oo 
- 


14}¢x10}¢x8. Wt. 20 Ibs. 


“SRF 


AB 











Beautiful Belle Grove 
Camp and Cottages.... 


Shishebogama Lake, Wisconsin. 


le 


un An ideal spot for a Spring or Summer Ont- 


ing. Fine early fishing. Within 6 miles of 
two railway lines and easily accessible over 
good roads. First-class conveniences and rea- 
sonable prices. 


J. A. LA MOTTE, Prop., = =-: Minocqua, Wis. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’'S PARADISE 


and the gems of America’s mountain scenery are found in Northem Washington 
and Souther British Columbia in the famous 


KOOTENAI COUNTRY 
This region is a tangled mass of mountains and living glaciers with glistening lakes 
and leaping streams, all combining to make it the grandes in America for the 
sportsman and the touritt. 


GAME, LARGE AND SMALL 
is plentiful, including bear, deer, mountain goat, grouse, partridge, prairie chicken, 
pheasant and waterfowl of aoe ale” The streams and lakes abound in 


trout, salmon and sturgeon. @ Every day until September 15 very low round 
trip rates will be in effect via the 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Liberal ae privileges and final return limit October 31. Two magnificent trains— 
the Oriental Limited and the Fast Mail from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Seattle and 
Puget Sound points daily. @ Send for full information and illustrated literature. 
W. M. LOWRIE, Gen’! Eastern Agen’ . J. ELLISON. I 
379 Broadway , ms nas Sa 
New York Chica: 
A. L. CRAIG, Traffic Pass’r Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 




















go, Il. 








Maru sails from Seattle for Japan and China Aug. 18 
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Red Wing Special aut Standard MOTOR BOATS 


16 ft. long. 1} H. P. Red Wing Motor. 
Di of Special, $145.00. Price of Standard, $155.00, 


Send for descriptive circular and testimonials. Motor boats 
from 16 to 60 ft. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


8 RED WING BOAT MFG. CO.. - Red Wing, Minn. 


The Lion (iaff THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 
1m Auomate consists | MINERAL WELLS 
Gaff and Fish Gig. 

Because of its many advantages, thie 
gaff is the delight of all fishermen. The Great Texas Health 
When the centre, which acts as a trig- and Pleasure Resort 
ger touches the fish or frog, the gaff im- 
mediately closes and clings to its prey = ee 
with a lion’s grasp. Yet it does not 
mutilate the fish as an old style gig. 
If your dealer cannot furnish them (to 
introduce them), we will mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, sample Gaff, large 
size, blue finish, $1.35; nickel, $1 65 
Small size, blue finish, $1.00; nickel, $1.35 


NORLUND & CO,, Witamsport, 


A Cool 30 0- Mile Ride NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
Alo ng the Mississi ppi Write for MINERAL WELLS BOOKLET and NEW 


BOOK ON TEXAS—Free to any address. 




































This is the delightful experience of those who 
teavel on the Burlington Route’s now daylight trains E. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Tex. 
between Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The ‘‘Minnesota Day Limited’’ leaves Chicago at 
9:20 a. m., arrives St. Paul at 10:00 p. m., arrives 
Minneapolis 10:45 p. m. 

The Chicago Day Limited leaves Minneapolis 7:30 
a. m., St. Paul 8:20 a. m., arrives Chicago at 9:35 p. m. 

Passengers on these trains spend the greater part 
of the day within a stone’s throw of the picturesque 
Mississippi river—a cool, cmtiatette, restful journey. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 


P. S. EUSTIS, 


























THE AIM OF EVERY GUN owner is to keep his 


















° n faultless—the finer the gun the harder he 

Passenger Traffic Manager, - Chicago, Ills. oe ae neat Wh ie One ae cos eee 

**31N ONE”? oils every action part properly, 

Deer and Wolf Hounds. cleans out the residue of burnt or smokeless pow- 

der, prevents rust on every metal part, cleans and 

Ne bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat polishes the stock, contains no acid, Write for 

hounds, lish bon paren een American foxhounds. Send generous sample—free. G.W.COLE COMPANY 
stamp for catalogu ’ 12 WasninaTon Lire Boa. NEW YORK 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. aaiunmnamemaple 




















THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 
For Trout and Bass Fishing. No swivels uired; “they 
STRONG om so ae, ade ‘in two 








sizes and ten different styles, in 
either bucktail or a > 


good seller. Price for ‘tele, 
25 centa; tandem, 35 cents. 
Send for Circular. 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Logansport, Ind. 
WE ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Hollow Collapsible Pneumatic Canvas Decoys 


If you want a decoy that is LIFE-LIKE, CONVENIENT and ab- 
solutely all Canvas except the Valve (made without use of WOOD or 
WIRE), weight only 4 ozs. each and can be folded small enough to put 
in vest pocket, we can furnish it. Don’t confuse our decoys with those 
that only PARTIALLY collapse. Write for new circular. 


CANVAS DECOY COMPANY, Union City, Tennessee, 


SARE 7 DETROIT CANOES> 
Write To-Day For Our tee Mlustrated Catalog. 
eis weness Lanasst Belstess of Cobess and Lenachas. 


DETROIT BOAT CO. DETROIT MICH 
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Wants, For Sate, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








OR SALE.—A HANDSOME SPANISH POINTER (3 
years old) and a Llewellinsetter (1 yearold). GEURGE 
COATES, Hudson, So. Dak. 





F pa HAVE A DOG, GUN, ROD OR ANYTHING 
a wish to sell or trade, we can dispose of it quickly 
by dixe a SPORTS AFIELD WANT AD. Think it over. 





OR SALE.— KENTUCKY BRED -POINTER DOG. 

Four yon old; thoroughly trained on chicken and 

e5i. — = G. E. THOMPSON, 217 Grand Ave., 
ts) 


OR SALE—SOME HIGHLY ow ge ton PUP- 

pies; sired by Tick Tack % 3 0,388); dam, 

Rake's Bessie (F. D. 8. B. 10,437). i ty ScEITHAN, Wal- 
nut, Ills. 








OR SALE.—HIGH CLASS ENGLISH, LLEWELLYN, 
FE setter pups and trained SOE aes ow ge and re- 
Prices reasonable. Stock hi e. Enclose 

bom THOROUGHBRED KENNELS” attentie, Towa. 





R SALE.—A PAIR OF EXTRA FINE GREYHOUNDS, 

5 and 6 years old; A... trained for either rabbit or wolf 
coursing. Also s»me jies, 1 to 3 months o/d. 
no cheap dogs. J.C. DY, Temple, Oklahoma. 





OR SALE.—PATENT RIGHTS ON THE HALLSTROM 

Weedless Hook. Positively the best weedless hook 

ever devised for game fish. Highly recommended. O. 
HALLSTROM, Fox Lake, Ills. 





ee LWAYS TRUE TO NATURE ”—THAT'S THE UNI- 


aor 


. BARNES 


arsateed JOHN Taxidermist, 2325 





$ 
racre. Richest lands in a Southy and will sell for three 
Fimes th that price 


—_ a few years. Fronts for a mile on 
wns within a few miles eastand west; 
adjoining tract in cultivation, and present crops will show 
wonderful fertili timber on the tract has just sold 
for $6,000 standing, but rd abundance will be left for fencing 
and other np ee Bass fishing unsurpassed in ad- 
t lakes; game of all species common to Arkansas. A 
gilt-ed chance for some one. Correspondence and ex- 
ion of lands invited. Address me care of Sports 








HIGH-CLASS GUN DOGS 


HOOTING DOGS.— BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER 

id write us. We have 

lish setters, Irish setters and ters. Our specialty is 

-class gun d and 1 Puppies of the world’s best breed- 

ing. We have no cheap dogs, but have some of the highest 

red and best broken dogs in America to shoot over; they 

pea hly broken on quail and chickens and are ; high- 

class gun dogs in every respect; also a few choice puppies, 
both pointers re and eetters. 


THE C.S. FREEL KENNELS, 
Box 2, BR. F. Del. No. 5, LOOGOOTEE, IND. 


These are: 





BIG G AM E. Bear, mountain lion, sheep, goat, elk and 

deer. Also finest TROUT FISHING in 
the United States. Success assured. Good outfits; excellent 
references from members of last eh camps. Special rates 
to fishing and camping parti and get acquainted. 


EDWARD E. BENNETT, “Guide, Grenten Pewell Co., Mont. 





BOOK ON 


> I)og Diseases 
And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, > 
H.CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 
1278 Broadway, New York City, 





Airedale Terriers 


The best all purpose dog in the world. We maintain 
@ hunting pack for big game in bat a maanny | and breed at 
home for Guards, Companions, Watchdogs, Show Dogs, ete, 


.§ Waterside Wizard 
At Stud: { Culbertson Bristles 


Two female puppies 4 months old for sale. First draft 
of spring puppies will not be ready for delivery before June 
but may be reserved at an time. 


CULBERTSON KENNELS, 


16 West Fifth Street, - ATLANTIC, IOWA, 


P. & S. KENNELS. 


Breeders of lish 
Setters. A postal 
you petased liste of 
shooting dogs, brood 
bitches Bm ‘al ae 





Send for handsome 

illustrated souvenir 

booklet of this great 
LINGFIELD BRAGG. dog. 


R. S. BARRETT, 
4ll—L. Lemcke Bldg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








for Black Bass, Pick- 
erel and Muscallonge, 
The 


COAXER FLY 


for Trout and 
Black Bass 


Send for catalogue of 
Casting Novelties. 
w.J. iene Mfr, 1388 Lexington St., Chicago. 


2 


THE GOAXER 














ENT 
OCTORS 
OGS 


If he is sick and you can’t cure him, write to Dr. Dent 
who will age advise you how to treat him and — 


Advice is free, absolutel 


Sie cxediches walens your dog is cured, Boo 
dog pedigree blanks and symptom sheet for stamp, 4 
DENT MEDICINE CO. 364 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 





tt will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 














“THE BEAGLE’”’| || 20NT SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


USE CHLOROZONE. 


MANG in its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it 
can be easily and effectively cured. We have 

many testimonials like the following from persons who have 
used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. Frep Jacosi, pro- 
prietor the famous Woodbine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes: 
“Sept 8 I ordered from you 1 gallon of Chiorozone, the Standard 
Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1 

I had a red cocker spaniel sent to me that was 

afflicted with mange. The owner advised me 

that he had used everything 

possible to cure her, but with 

no good results. Iatonce bee 

gan treating her with Chlor- 

ozone, and in just ten days 





A most complete book treating on the history, 
breeding, rearing, training, showing and kennel had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores all healed and 
aa eetenice ne Janae My Peleg eke Bethe | | | wisnsome of the much heraied © penlive mange curee cove 
high authorities as James M. Palley, John Arthur ing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I iaer your preauct rad 
Tatham, Louis Steffen, F. B Zimmer, James Mc- “ beat disi: ectants onthe market, and at “ price which 

show recommen ennel owners at Wi ee) 
Aleer, Ernest Lester Jones, Charles F. Brooke, A. their kennels and yards in a sanitary condition. For use in the 
Henry Higginson, F. B. Lord and Reno B. Cole. bath when washing dogs, I much prefer it to any other. It 
Contains many illustrations. Price in strongly leaves the cont aett Gud Gleusy- 


bound cloth cover $1.00, postpaid. Address, 


Sporty Aticld Publishing Co. The Great Western Oil Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago, Ills. Disinfectant Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 


























and experienced professionals pro- 


noun i 
the most practical ree, MOGern Breaking 
tise ever published on the Training of Setters and 
Pointers. This book enables the novice to train his own dog 
and fully explains the methods employed by the most success- 
ful breakers. The more important lessons are illustrated by 
hotographs from life. The entire subject is covered from 
bre eclection and developing of ee to the handling of 
dogs in the field. The amateur is told in understandable lan how to make a dog a high-headed, stylish worker— 
. Staunch on point, steady to shot and wing and a tender-mouthed retriever. The instructions for overco faults 


such 
as Gun-shyness, Breaking Shot, Chasi adiness, as well as the directions for keeping dogs up to their train- 
ing and preventing their forming bad ts, are concise and effectual. , ‘ete 


The chapter on Retrieving is particularly valuable, as it full xplains a simple system, whereby any-dog can be 
forced to retrlove from land or oiee without the use ofa ike ou ‘on whi . The book contains so much valuable in- 
formation that every man who owns a bird dog or shoots in the field should read it, 


Price, postpaid: Paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., - 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS | ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


For Trout and Bass Fishing. No swivels required; “they If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or § 5 
ae 80 easy.”” Made in two you'll make a Bull's Eye by sending 
a-cent stamps fer the new Ideal Handbook 
No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest Ea- 
eyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets, Mention Sports Afield. _ 
Send for Circular. IDEAL MANUFACTURING 00., 9 R Street, 
JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Logansport, Ind. New Haven, Conn. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 











SPORTS AFIELD. 

















The Quintessence 
of Colorado Scenery 








Is embraced in the trip 
from Colorado Springs to 
the Cripple Creek gold 
camp, over the world’s 
most remarkable stand- 
ard-gauge railroad 


The Short Line 


one continuous panorama 


“The 
one day 


COLORADO ny S yl trip that 
CooL RESORTS bankrupts 


BEST REACHED VIA the 


| English 
MISSOURI PACIFIC language ad Sowlidering neenie o ont 
RAILWAY deur. 


“Colorado Short Line” 


To 
Utah and Pacific Coast. Pueblo, Colorado Springs 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, . 7% and the Cripple Creek 
Free RECLINING CHAIR CARS, : district. 

DINING Cars (MEALS A LA CARTE), 
ELectric LIGHTS AND FANs. 








OBSERVATION CARS 
on all trains — quickest 
time between Denver, 























D. C. MacWatters, 


Gen’! Pass. Agent, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Send for Descriptive Booklets. 


} H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, ST. Louis. 














FETCH AND CARRY 








A Notable 
Work on DOG 
TRAINING. 





By BERNARD WATERS. 


This work contains chapters on the Amateur 
Trainer ; the Importance of Retrieving; the Natural 
Retriever ; the Educated Retriever ; Implements and 
Commands ; the Natural Method ; the Force System ; 

Dead and Wounded Birds ; Incidental Train- 
ing; Fowl Retrieving ; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 


the Chesapeake Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers ; the 
sMentality. The Uses and Abuses of the Spike 
are a and explained. 
The work is handsomely printed and illustrated 
and contains 124 It should be in every sports- 
man’s library. ce, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





For Illustrated Pamph- 
lets and full information 
spely, to your ——- 
mt or address 
W. B. KRISKERN 
Pass’r and Ticket Age 


Cuicaco & rpeteag hs oat R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Allow us to suggest Colorado 
and Utah, famous the world 
over for their cool and invig- 
orating climate, magnificent 
mountain scenery and pictur- 
esque hunting resorts which 
are located along the line of 
the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 


The Scenic Line of the World. 


Colorado and Utah abound in game of all descriptions. The finest Trout in the world. Write today 


for copy of ‘‘Camping in the Rocky Mountains.’’ It gives you full information as to where to go and 
how much it will cost. 


R. C. NICHOL, Gen’l Agent, S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., 
242 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colorado, 


ANYTHING YOU WANT 


We know that it is easy to form clubs of subscribers for 
SPORTS AFIELD. Nearly every day this fact is emphasized 
by the arrival of lists from self-appointed solicitors in various 
parts of the country. But we do not pretend to know what our 
friends would prefer in the way of premiums, nor has it ever 
been our policy to restrict their choice to a limited assortment 
of guns, rifles or other articles in a sporting goods way. Secure 
the subscribers and tell us what you want. That is your part 
of the transaction. Ours is to meet your wishes, with an ad- 
vance guarantee of generous treatment and mutual satisfaction. 


THE BEST TIME IS NOW 




















212 SPORTS AFIELD. 














10 ft. Fly or 8} ft. Bait. 
Trout Flies 
30c. 1 fun ateorted sample dozen. Quality B Flies 
* Regular price, $4 c cents. 
Size No. 5, 4}4c. per yard 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 


STEEL RODS $7) 75 
o—— 

Small Profits 

yr For Trial—Send Us 
60c. “"yoguisr price Bf sents’ Quality C Flies 
Try our new Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 

Size No. 4, 534c. per yard 
523 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK 


3-PIECE, CORK GRIP 
Quick Sales 
I5c. yer arsorted sample dozen. Quality A Flies 
oer ¢ Bass Flies 
METAL CENTER LINE 
Put up in 20, 30, 40, 50 and 100 yards lengths 
TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MODERN BREEDING 


There is ye in dogs if you know 
how to raise them, Modern Breeding 
covers every detail of the vg onl the 
selection of breeds, building of ke 
laws ot breeding, care of sire ds ne 
selecting and raisin puppies, bench 
show conditioning, trimming, plucking, 
show ring handling and other inform- 
ation never before given the public. 

he most practical book of its kind. 
ammntiet P —, elaborately illustrated. 

40 pages. Paper, $1.00 Cloth, $1.50 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn Street, - Chicago, Ills. 








THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CINCINNATI 


THAN THE — 


4. TRAINS A_DAY 4 





Standard an  ompartmens tee 
=e on Night Trains. ma 
Dining Cars on Day Train 


Cuas. H. Rockwett, FRanx J. REED, 
Traffic Manager Gen: Pass. Agent, 
OHTCAGO. 














If you have a Bird Dog, you 
meed a copy of 


_m Amateur 
Trainer 


ical and concise, yet 
ide in me art of train. 


ing, nan and th Soottes a of 

of the d AE. te the 

gan afield. It acknowledged by 

authorities and amateurs alike te be 
ical book 


the market. The author, 
Id. F. Haberiien, 


oh ee ret 


practical trainer of over thirty year’ experience and his 

acrrate ide 

ae See tion is" now ready. Revised and 

bird dogs. ri gee yt ew hae _ 
logs. Price, Finely bound 
cloth, $1.50. Bent on receipt of ce by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 











